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Who’s Who & What’s What 


in Lhis Lssue 





“BELL SYSTEM POLICY” is one of 
those broad-gauge phrases which take 
in a lot of territory. Telephone men 
and women are familiar with it as 
compass and guiding star, yet it isn’t 
always easy to recognize policy ac- 





Mr. Cooper 


tively at work. The long-range look 
at how the System’s financial policy 
has fostered the development of serv- 
ice to the public, which our first article 
offers, will be most enlightening if it 
is read with one eye to the growth 
of the business since the last war and 
the other to its growth after this war 
CHARLEs P. 
Cooper has had plenty of opportu- 
nity to experience the application of 
this policy since he joined the New 
York Telephone Company as a junior 
engineer in 1908 : division plant super- 
intendent at Albany; General Plant 
Superintendent of the Chesapeake 
and Potomac Telephone Company; 


shall have been won. 


General Manager of the Cleveland 
Telephone Company; Vice President 
and General Manager and then Presi- 
dent of the Ohio Bell Telephone 
Company. Since 1926 Vice Presi- 
dent of the A. T. & T. Company in 
charge of finance, he knows whereof 
he speaks. 

SOMEBODY'S PLAN for a_ post-war 
world is a standard feature of each 


morning’s newspaper these days. 
Narrowing the field to its home 
grounds, the Bell System too has 


plans: plans which, with public un- 
derstanding and support, can provide 
the nation with new and more and 





Mr. Sullivan 


better services in the bright days to 
Teamed up with Mr. Coop- 
article, MARK R. SULLIVAN’s 
forecast of the System’s opportunities 
makes a picture to challenge and to 
inspire those with the vision to look 


come. 


er’s 
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Mr. Droser 


ahead. “Straight through traffic” 
might describe Mr. Sullivan’s Bell 
System career from his start with the 
Pacific Telephone and Telegraph 
Company as a traffic clerk in 1912 to 
his appointment as General Traffic 
Manager of the company’s North- 
ern California-Nevada area in 1928. 
later he was made Vice 
President and General Manager of 
that area; in 1938 his duties became 
company-wide when he was made 
chief of staff of the Operating Vice 
President’s organization; and the fol- 
lowing year he was elected Vice Presi- 
dent in charge of Operations. It was 
in 1941 that he made the long jump 
from the Pacific coast to the Atlantic 
when he was elected a Vice President 
of the A. T. & T. Company. He is 
in charge of the Department of Op- 
eration and Engineering. His ‘The 
Organization of Large-scale Engi- 
neering Work” was published in these 
pages last August. 


Six years 


PEOPLE WHO HAVE relatives or 
friends in the armed forces—and that 
includes most of us—should get a lift 
out of knowing about the special 
pains which the Bell System is taking 





Miss Fawcett 





; 2 





Mr. Florance 


throughout the country to put tele- 
phones where service men will find 
them handy. From 1919 to 1927 
VINCENT A. Droser held positions 
in the trafic department of the New 
York Telephone Company, and for 
the next four years in the traffic di- 
vision of the A. T. & T. Company. 
Then he moved over to the commer- 
cial division, and since the war he has 
been in charge of a group which de- 
votes itself to planning services for 
the Army, Navy, Government agen- 
cies, war industries, and civilian de- 
fense organizations. His first-hand 
knowledge of service for service men 
he obtains by frequent visits to many 
of the places he tells about—and per- 
haps gets an extra kick out of visiting 
some Navy base or training station, 
since he served all through the last 
war as a signal quartermaster in the 


Navy. 


“WHEN YOU KNOW you're not for- 
gotten by the girl you can’t forget”’ is 
the title of a popular song of an 
earlier day. Making sure that men 
in service are not forgotten, and that 
they have reason to know it, is just 


(Continued on page 74) 
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MILITARY PROTECTION for telephone buildings in Washington was one quick 

consequence of the attack on Pearl Harbor. While company guards have 

since replaced soldiers, this picture is symbolic of the great importance of 

communication there—and throughout the country. See “How Washing- 
ton’s Telephones Went to War,” beginning on page 51 








Appraisal by Investors of Earnings, Financial Structure, 
and Reputation Will Influence Their Willingness to Provide 
the New Capital for Continuous Telephone Development 


Financing Telephone 
Growth 


Charles P. Cooper 








The following article is based in large part on testimony 
of Mr. Charles P. Cooper, Financial Vice President of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company, be- 
fore the De- 
EDITORS. 


Commission on 
DHE 


Federal Communications 


cember 17, 1942. 


THE TELEPHONE BUSINESS is one of has made necéssary a continuous ex- 
the most dynamic in the United pansion of service facilities. 

States. Almost from its infancy it What this plant expansion has 
has been characterized by rapid meant in terms of investment is made 


growth and evolutionary change due 
to the development of the telephone 
art through research and invention. 

In the application of these devel- 
opments to the country’s needs the 
Bell System has a record of con- 
tinuous accomplishment, until inter- 
rupted by conditions arising from 
the present war, in expanding and 
improving its service, and in making 
the service more useful and pleasing 
to the public. 

The response of the public to this 
effort a demand for more 
and more service, and this demand 


has been 


clear in the accompanying table, which 
shows a plant of $1,386,000,000 in 
1920, and, at the end of 1942, of 
$5,297,000,000—an increase of $3,- 
911,000,000 in only 22 years. 

In order to finance this vast growth 
in facilities, it has been necessary at 
frequent intervals to obtain large 
amounts of additional capital from 
the investing public. Since the end of 
1920, the Bell System companies have 
issued securities to the extent of over 
$4,000,000,000. 





The proceeds have 
been used in part to retire and refund 
existing obligations, but more than 
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$2,580,000,000 has been additional 
capital for financing the expansion of 
the telephone plant. 


Additional Capital Needed 

for Further Growth 

IN SPITE OF the tremendous additions 
and extensions to our plant in recent 
years, the demand for telephone serv- 
ice has increased so greatly that the 
margins of spare plant that we nor- 
mally maintain are rapidly being ex- 
hausted, and in many places have 
already been completely exhausted. 
This is especially true of the inter- 
state toll property of the Long Lines 
Department of the American Com- 
pany where the number of intercity 
circuits would have to be increased by 
from 25 to 35 per cent in order to 
give the same quality of service as 
was given early in 1940. 

The war-time shortage of mate- 
rials has prevented us from building 
these circuits. For the same reason, 
construction for new exchange serv- 
ice has been limited by the War Pro- 
duction Board to service for a pre- 
ferred list, and it is expected that 
within a few months the unsatisfied 
demand for exchange service will be 
quite large. The fact that during 
1942 there were 200,000 applica- 
tions for main telephones that could 
not be filled, as well as 
plications for other services such as 
extensions and auxiliary lines, is proof 
that this expectation is well founded. 

We expect to be able to obtain ma- 
terials to meet the essential require- 
ments of the armed forces, which are 
still being expanded, and to some ex- 
tent for the industrial activity asso- 
ciated with the war eftort. Conse- 


225,000 ap- 


quently, a considerable amount of 
money will be required for new plant. 
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Until the shortage of materials be- 
comes considerably less acute, we do 
not anticipate that our construction 
program will be such as to require 
new financing, as we still have sub- 
stantial funds in hand. But as soon 
as materials become available, we 
will be faced with an immediate need 
for expansion of our plant. This 
may not be until after the war, but it 
may be sooner, depending on the 
course and nature of the war. 

We also expect to resume our pro- 
gram of service improvement which 
has made our service increasingly at- 
tractive to the public, and has re- 
sulted, except during the depression, 
in substantial yearly growth. 


More Than One Billiton Dollars 


Needed for Coming Expanstion* 


[ THINK IT Is quite within the bounds 
of possibility that the Bell System 
may need from one billion to one bil- 
lion and a half of new capital within 
the ten years following the time when 
materials again become available, and 
that several hundred million dollars 
may be needed in each of the first few 
years of that period. 

These estimates are based on pres- 
ent prices. If prices should increase, 
it is obvious that even greater 
amounts of new capital will be re- 
quired, for as plant wears out or be- 
comes obsolete it will have to be re- 
placed at higher cost levels. 

The funds for this plant expansion 
available when 
needed, unless people are to go with- 


must, of course, be 


out service or get along with poorer 
service than that to which they have 
been accustomed. 


See “The Bell System’s Post-war Construc- 
Vice President Mark R. Sul- 


tion Program,” by 


livan, on page 19. 
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How the Bell System Must 
Obtain Its Capital 


Tue BELL System has no royal road 
to money. When it goes to the 
market to obtain additional 
capital, or money for refunding, it is 
in competition with everybody else 
who has need of money, including all 
other business enterprises and the 
government. When it issues bonds, 
it is in competition with all other bor- 
rowers, and when it issues additional 
stock it is in competition with all 
other seekers of equity capital. 


money 
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as appraised by the investor, the 
larger the return required to induce 
him to place his money in our par- 
ticular enterprise. ‘The investor ap- 
praises the relative risks, and the 
prospective return in relation to the 
risk, and it is his appraisal which de- 
termines whether we get his money, 
and at what price. 

It goes without saying that in de- 
ciding what return would be sufficient 
to induce him to invest his money, in 
our company or in any company, the 
investor looks to the return after 
taxes. It is what a company has left 





Plant at End of Year 


1920 $1,386,000,000 
1925 2,561,000,000 
1930 4,041,000,000 
1935 4,188,000,000 
1940 4,748,000,000 
1941 5,048 ,000,000 
1942 5,297 000,000 


Total Increase Dec. 31, 1920—Dec. 


31, 1942 





Increase 


$1,175,000,000 
1,480,000,000 
147,000,000 
560,000,000 8 
300,000,000 1 Year 
249,000,000 1 Year 


5 Years 


$3,91 1,000,000 








TELEPHONE PLANT, American Telephone and Telegraph Company and 
its principal telephone subsidiaries 


Capital can be obtained only from 
the people who have funds to invest, 
The 
investor is under no compulsion to 
invest capital in any particular enter- 
prise, or even to invest it at all. If 
the Bell System is to obtain the capi- 


and who are willing to invest. 


tal that it needs for these expansions, 
the investor must be convinced that 
it is to his advantage to put his funds 
into our business, rather than to in- 
vest them in some other manner. 

[t is the investor’s judgment which 
is controlling. The greater the risk 


after paying taxes of every kind that 
becomes available as a return to the 
investor, and it is the prospective re- 
turn to him which induces the inves- 
tor to invest. 

The fact that the Bell System has 
been successful financially, despite the 
risks of the business, does not mean 
that risks have not been there. These 
risks, of which the investor is cog- 
nizant, affect and in the last analysis 
determine the price he is willing to 
pay for Bell System securities. The 
prices he has paid and is paying for 
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such securities are conclusive evi- 
dence of his appraisal of all of the 
risks to which the future earnings of 
the business are subject. This is what 
is often referred to as the verdict of 
the market place. 


Bonds vs. Equity Capital 


IN ORDER TO OBTAIN the very large 
amounts of capital required in the 
Bell System, such as the several bil- 
lion dollars raised since 1920, it has 
been necessary to tap the market at 
all points. 

Appealing to the bond market 
opens up a large source of capital. 
Furthermore, there are times when it 
is dificult or impossible to obtain new 
money by the issuance of stock, and 
at such times borrowing must be re- 
sorted to. 

Of course bond money in limited 
amounts can be obtained on much 
easier terms than equity capital. 
However, ability to borrow money 
by means of bond issues, which should 
be the minor part of a company’s 
capital, has much less effect in lower- 
ing the overall costs of money than 
is popularly supposed. The stock- 
holder of course assumes most of the 
risk. Speaking broadly, ill fortune 
to a company does not reach the 
bondholder until the stockholder has 
been completely wiped out. 

Because he is given this preferred 
status, the bondholder is willing to 
accept compensation at a lower rate, 
but his preferred status is obtainable 
only by according an inferior status 
to the holders of the junior securities 
(stocks). The holders of such junior 
securities obviously carry a greater 
risk than if there were no bonds in 
existence. 

Such income as there is must go to 
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the bond holders first, and in event 
of a foreclosure, a stockholder may 
well lose his entire investment. Con- 
sequently, stockholders expect to re- 
ceive compensation at an increased 
rate commensurate with the increased 
risk. 

When a company has no bonds 
outstanding, the stockholders are fur- 
nishing all of the money used in the 
business: the well secured capital as 
well as so-called venture capital. In 
such case, therefore, the overall re- 
turn demanded by the stockholder 
may be expected to be lower than if 
a large proportion of the investment 
is represented by debt. 


FOR EXAMPLE, if a company is 
financed 100 per cent by common 
stock, and a certain rate of earnings 
holds the market price of the stock 
at par, it can not be assumed that if 
a large part of the investment were 
covered by bonds, the overall cost of 
money would in the long run be 
greatly reduced. It can not be as- 
sumed that stockholders would be 
satisfied with the same return on their 
stock with a large bond issue ahead 
of it that satisfied them when there 
were no bonds. If bonds were issued, 
it would obviously require a higher 
rate of return on the stock to hold it 
at market prices sufficient to protect 
the investment of the stockholders. 
Thus the savings which would re- 
sult from the issuance of low cost 
bonds would be offset at least in part, 
and in case of an obviously high debt 
be more than offset, by the increased 
rate of earnings on the stock neces- 
sary if additional equity capital were 
to be attracted to the business. 
Stockholders will not take the risk 
of borrowing money, with the pos- 
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sible chance of losing their property 
to the bondholders, unless they are 
to be compensated by an increased 
return on their less secured capital. 

These propositions are not mere 
theory. They are demonstrated by 
the verdict of the market place. It is 
well known that bond yields rise in 
proportion as the interest require- 
ments consume more of the total in- 
come available. It is also well known 
that the yield demanded by stock- 
holders before they will risk equity 
capital in the business increases as its 
proportion of bonds increases. 

Over the long pull, therefore, only 
a relatively minor part of the neces- 
sary capital requirements should be 
obtained by the issuance of bonds and 
kindred evidences of indebtedness. 
There must be a solid substratum of 
junior securities or capital stock in 
order that sound bonds may be issued. 
The fundamental type of capital lia- 
bility of a corporation should be com- 
mon stock, and the major part of its 
capital liabilities should be in that 
form. If there is a sound substratum 
of common stock, it is then possible 
to obtain the remainder of the re- 
quirements favorably in the form of 
bonds. 


The Bell System's Conservative 
Capital Structure 


THE CAPITAL STRUCTURE of the Bell 
System has been of this conservative 
character, as is shown in the table on 
pages 10-11, which gives the ratio of 
debt to stock of the consolidated Bell 
companies, and of the American Com- 
pany separately, at various periods. 
It will be noted by reference to this 
table that in 1920 nearly 46 per cent 
of the Bell System’s capital structure 
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consisted of long term debt; that in 
1930 this debt had dropped to less 
than 30 per cent; and that by the end 
of 1942, it had risen again to nearly 
37 per cent. 

In the case of the American Com- 
pany alone, the table shows that in 
1920 the long term debt constituted 
nearly 33 per cent of the total capital 
structure; that in 1930 this debt had 
fallen to 18 per cent; and that in De- 
cember, 1942, it had risen to 24 per 
cent. The remainder is common 
stock equity. It must be remem- 
bered, of course, that most of the 
American Company’s income is in the 
form of dividends from the Associ- 
ated Companies, and that the debt of 
these companies is senior to the stock 
on which those dividends are paid. 
The most significant figures, there- 
fore, are those for the consolidated 
Bell System,—i.e., 37 per cent of long 
term debt and 63 per cent of common 
stock equity. 

This debt ratio is higher than at 
any time since 1925. Since our con- 
vertible bonds were issued in 1941, 
the earnings and other conditions 
have not been such as to induce in- 
vestors to convert them into stock. 
Conversion would reduce the percent- 
age of debt and place the company in 
a position to defer borrowing. 


Perils of Over-borrowing to 
Obtain New Capital 


THE BELL SysTEM COMPANIES have 
been able to obtain a limited amount 
of bond money at cheap rates. But 
it would be a mistake to suppose that 
they could continue to obtain very 
much larger amounts at the same 
cheap rates. The return demanded 
by both the bondholder and the 
stockholder would go up as the pro- 
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portion of debt increased substan- undesirable from the standpoint of 
tially. Not only would a large in- overall cost of capital, but it would 
crease in the amount of debt appear also be undesirable from the stand- 


COMPOSITION OF CAPITAL STRUC 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 





Amount of Capital 


Dec. 31, 1920 Dec. 31, 1930 
Investment of Common Stockholders 
Common Stock of American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company: 
Par Value $ 442,825,400 $1,795,651,200 


Premiums on Capital Stock 47,998 097 259,131,603 
\pplicable Amount of Consolidated Surplus 159,635,689 591,145,218 
lotal 650,459,186 2,645,928,021 


Minority Common Stock of Subsidiaries Consoli- 


dated: 
Par Value $3,216,910 92,482,593 
\pplicable Amount of Consolidated Surplus 2,884,917 7,040,456 
Total 46,101,827 99,523,049 
Total Investment of Common Stcokholders 696,561,013 2,745,451,070 
Preferred Stock 11,949,375 113,064,842 
lotal Capital Stocks 708,510,388 2,858,515,912 
Long Term Debt 595,472,137 1,217,168,595'? 
Potal $1,303,982,525 $4,075,684,507 
Includes Capital Stock Installments 1920—$19,262: 1930-—$111,.463,036 l les Notes Sold to Trustee 








AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 





\) 
Ly 31. 1920 Ly 31. 1930 

Investment of Common Stockholders 
Par Value $ 442,825,400 $1,795,651,200 
Premiums on ( ipital Stock $7,998 097 259.131,603 
\pplicable Amount oi Consolidated Surplus 159,635,689 591,145,218 
lotal 650,459,186 ? 645,928,021 
Long Term Debt 317,429,000 585.623.950 
Potal $ 967,888,186 $3,231,551,971 


I les Capital Stock Installments $111,463,036 1 ides Notes Sold to Trust i Pension Funds, 1930 
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point of continuity of high grade too much are likely to find that they 
service. can no longer raise additional capital 
Companies which have borrowed _ by issuing stock. When compelled to 


iC TURE—1920, 1930, 1940, 1942 





NY AND Irs PrinciPpAL TELEPHONE SUBSIDIARIES 
Amount of Capital Percentage Distribution 
Dec. 31, 1940 Dec. 31, 1942 Dec. 31, 1920 Dec. 31, 1930 Dec. 31, 1940 Dec. 31, 1942 | 
= oo an ie i — = —— 
$1,868,679,400 $1,868,679,400 
269,975,028 269,975,028 
360,451,768 370,533,557 


2,499, 106,196 


Nm 


509,187,985 


85,797,721 88,588,000 


+,133,846 ,893,070 


o) 











89,931,567 92,481,070 
589,037,763 2,601 669,055 53.41% 67.36% 67.06% 63.17% 
37,907,950 17,904,300 92 2.78 .98 43 
? 626,945,713 2,619,573,355 
1,234,092 957? 1,499.055,838 45.67 29.86 31.96 36.40 
$3,861,038,670 $4,118,629,193 100.00% 100.00% 100.00% 100.00% 
Pe n Funds, 1930—$81,392,432:; 1940—$103,830,957; 1942—$81,902,938. 
yD [TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
Amount of Capital Percentage Distribution ? 
Dec. 31, 1940 Dec. 31, 1942 Dec. 31, 1920 Dec. 31, 1930 Dec. 31, 1940 Dec. 31, 1942 | 
$1,868,679,400 $1,868,679,400 
169,975,028 269,975,028 
360,451,768 370,533,557 
2,499, 106,196 2,509 ,187,985 67.20% 81.88% 81.26% 75.86% 
576,480,569 798,584,900 32.80 18.12 18.74 24.14 
$3,075,586,765 $3,307,772,885 100.00% 100.00% 100.00% 100.00% 
30 $11.545.214: 1940—$6.786.569. 
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expand their plant, they can therefore 
do it only by further borrowing. The 
time eventually comes when they can 
borrow no more, and their ability to 
give service suffers accordingly. 

That these are not idle fears is 
shown by the experience of other in- 
dustries, particularly the railroads. 
It is common knowledge that a wave 
of bankruptcies and threatened bank- 
ruptcies due to inability to meet fixed 
charges was checked only by the tre- 
mendous increase in trafic due to the 
war. That the issuance of too many 
bonds was a major cause of this situ- 
ation can not be doubted. The valu- 
ation made by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission demonstrated that 
their securities were backed by prop- 
erty values. Their trouble has been 
that too much of their capital has 
been borrowed. 


THIS SITUATION can not be better 
stated than it was in the report of 
Chairman Splawn and Commissioners 
Eastman and Mahafhe of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, sub- 
mitted to the President of the United 
States at his request in 1938, and 
transmitted by the President to Con- 
gress with his message transmitting 
his ““Recommendations for Means of 
Immediate Relief for the Railroads.” 
This is what the report says: 


‘There is some misunderstand- 
ing of the fixed-charge situation 
and its significance. Many seem 
to think that these charges repre- 
sent an unjust burden, and that if 
it could be removed, all would 
be well. The fact is that these 
charges constitute a comparatively 
modest return on only a part of 
the legitimate investment in rail- 
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road property. There is nothing 
unjust about this return. The ob- 
jection to it lies in the contractual 
obligation to pay regardless of 
conditions, thus making it difficult 
for the railroads to weather our 
periodical business depressions. 

“Moreover, as above indicated, 
even if the investment were more 
largely represented by stock rather 
than bonds, the right to obtain, if 
possible, a return on the fair value 
of the property would still remain. 
The advantage of stock is that in 
times of depression dividends can 
be passed without danger of bank- 
ruptcy. But the fact that they are 
so passed is in itself a reason why 
they should, if possible, in times of 
prosperity be paid in generous 
measure, at least on stock sup- 
ported by property value. Indeed 
companies cannot long maintain 
good credit unless they are paid. 
Careful investors will not buy 
bonds unprotected by a heavy mar- 
gin of earnings over and above the 
interest charges. Not only that, 
but unless earnings are sufficient to 
make stock attractive to investors, 
railroads will be forced to do all 
their financing by borrowings, thus 
recreating the burden which the 
bankruptcies are reducing, and 
eventually putting a stop to financ- 
ing.” 


There is no reason to suppose that 
if the Bell System companies were 
unable to obtain capital except by bor- 
rowing, they would not suffer as the 
railroads have suffered. The only 
way to avoid such a situation is to 


This can 
be done only by raising amounts of 
equity capital from time to time. 


avoid excessive borrowing. 
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Maintenance of Credit by Adequate 
Earnings Is Essential 


IT IS UNIVERSALLY RECOGNIZED that 
if a company is to be able to finance 
itself over a long period, it must 
maintain its credit. That is basic. 
Maintenance of credit in this sense 
does not mean mere ability to pay 
corporate debts, or even to refund 
bonds. It means that the company 
must be highly regarded as a good 
credit risk not only for large amounts 
of capital, but for long periods of 
time. It does not mean merely that 
the company should be able to bor- 
row money. It means that its stand- 
ing and rating with the investing pub- 
lic must be such that new equity capi- 
tal can be obtained from time to time 
in sufhcient amounts to keep the debt 
ratio at a level which is clearly sound 
and safe. 

The needs of the Bell System com- 
panies for new moneys are large and 
continuing. If we are to be able to 
obtain this money, our existing se- 
curities must at all times be held in 


high esteem by investors. That es- 
teem is necessary if large numbers of 
new investors are to be attracted. 


New investors are necessary both to 
take over the securities of investors 
who withdraw, and to provide the 
companies with entirely new money. 

Maintenance of credit in this sense 
depends on a company’s earnings 
record, and its prospects for earn- 
ings. This is particularly true of a 
telephone company, since its plant 
and equipment find utility only in giv- 
ing service. The plant cannot be 
moved or applied to another use. Its 
only value is in the continued earning 
power. Unless the earnings on stock 
have been satisfactory to investors, 
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and unless the prospects are that they 
will continue to be satisfactory, in- 
vestors will not furnish additional 
equity capital. 


The High Credit Rating of 
the Bell System 


THAT THE BELL SysTEM’s credit is 
good today has not been accidental. 
It is the result of sound financial 
policies, consistently adhered to by 
the management. These policies in- 
clude the maintenance of a sound 
financial structure, and the payment 
of reasonable returns to investors 
over a long period of years. If re- 
turns which the investors consider 
reasonable are not earned, this credit 
would be impaired or destroyed. 

I think it is perfectly evident that 
the ability of the Bell System com- 
panies to issue bonds at low rates of 
interest has been due to the low pro- 
portion of funded debt, and the large 
back-log of equity capital. Of course, 
it has been possible to maintain this 
equity back-log only by frequent stock 
financing in large amounts. The rea- 
son, and the only reason, why this 
continued stock financing was possible 
is that the earnings, and of course I 
mean earnings after taxes, were satis- 
factory to the investors. The Bell 
System has a fine credit position to- 
day, but I repeat that it did not just 
happen. It is the result of a sound 
capital structure, and adequate earn- 
ings. 

The argument that regulatory 
bodies should reduce Bell System 
earnings because of its high credit 
standing starts a vicious circle. The 
credit is high because the earnings 
are good, and have been satisfactory 
to the investors. 
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Present Bel] System Credit Is 


Based on Past Earnings 


Ir 1S EVIDENT that the past earnings 
of the Bell System have been sufficient 
to maintain its credit and, until the 
depression, to permit equity financ- 
ing. Credit has been maintained and 
equity financing has been done. Some 
critics have contended that these re- 
sults could have been accomplished 
with lower earnings. I think it is 
demonstrable that that is not so, that 
on the average the earnings and pay- 
ments to investors have not been 
more than sufficient to accomplish 
these necessary purposes. 

The sufficiency of the earnings to 
permit equity financing must, of 
course, be determined from the stand- 
point of the common stock investor, 
since it is from him that the money 
must be obtained. The investment of 
the shareholders as a class comprises 
the amount paid into the company for 
the outstanding shares and the sur- 
plus earnings which have been re- 
tained in the business. That is the 
book value of the stock. Unless the 
market value of the stock on the av- 
erage over a period of years is above 
its book value, it is evident that the 
company’s credit from the standpoint 
of stock will sufter. In 
other words, the market must value 
a dollar invested in the telephone 
business at no less than a dollar, if 


investors 


investors are to continue to supply 
the industry with the funds which 
will be required to finance its growth. 

The market price depends pri- 
marily upon the earnings, and the 
investors’ appraisal of future pros- 
pects. Dividends affect the price. 
Over a long period, dividends neces- 
sarily depend upon earnings, and as- 
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suming that dividends are paid in rea- 
sonable ratio to earnings, it seems 
clear that the average market price 
over a long period depends upon the 
earnings. Unless the earnings are 
sufficient to keep the market price on 
the average above the book value of 
the stock, the stockholders will find 
themselves losing a part of that in- 
vestment, and will not be interested 
in putting more money at risk into 
the venture. 

The stock of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company has 
been freely traded in on the open 
markets over a long period of years. 
We know the prices at which it has 
been bought and sold. We know the 
earnings which have induced inves- 
tors to pay those prices. Obviously, 
if those earnings had been smaller 
the market price of the stock would 
have been lower. We also know the 
amount of the stockholders’ invest- 
ment—the book value of the stock— 
for many years past. 


FOR A COMPARISON between market 
price and book value of American 
Company stock, the reader is re- 
ferred to the chart on page 14. The 
series of vertical lines on this chart 
shows the high and low price of the 
stock in each month of the period 
indicated. As will be seen, the price 
has fluctuated widely. 

In contrast to this record of price 
changes is the black line on the chart 
representing the stock’s book value as 
reflected by the American Company’s 
accounts. More significant than this 
graph, however, is the broken line 
which shows the book value of the 
stock including the equity of the stock- 
holder in all of the American Com- 
pany’s subsidiaries. This broken line 
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Consolidated \verage \verage Earnings Earnings 
Vea — | oa | he vai Mee 
Share Per Share Per Share Ratio Ratio 
| ie 
1914 $132.57* $120.98 
1915 Not 132.68 122.62 Not 
1916 134.82 129.51 
1917 \vailablk 136.88 118.71 \vailable 
1918 137.84 100.71 
1919 139.74 102.27 
1920 $ 9.627 143.79 96.81 6.695% 9.9449, 
1921 12.885 143.54 105.85 8.977 12.173 
1922 13.538 137.01 121.64 9.881 11.130 
1923 13.048 134.15 123.21 9.726 10.590 
1924 12.528 133.13 127.17 9.410 9.851 
1925 14.821 132.91 138.52 11.151 10.700 
1926 15.212 134.61 145.47 11.301 10.457 
1927 15.092 138.45 167.87 10.901 8.990 
1928 15.724 142.08 182.48 11.067 8.617 
1929 15.410 145.29 237.01 10.606 6.502 
1930 11.080 147.74 218.14 7.500 5.079 
1931 9.551 146.82 166.50 6.505 5.736 
1932 5.937 144.69 105.15 4.103 5.646 
1933 5.386 140.88 113.42 3.823 4.749 
1934 5.964 137.23 113.84 4.346 5.239 
1935 7.122 134.57 126.29 5.292 5.639 
1936 9.892 132.73 171.31 7.453 5.774 
1937... 9.758 132.23 165.84 7.380 5.884 
1938 8.324 131.66 138.76 6.322 5.999 
1939 10.183 131.42 161.88 7.748 6.290 
1940 11.265 132.80 165.34 8.483 6.813 
1941 10.262 134.15 154.39 7.650 6.647 
1942 8.793 134.42 120.69 6.541 7.286 
Average. . $10.931 $137.677 $146.42+ 7.94% 7.47% 
* Book Value December 31, 1914. + Average 1920-1942 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH ComPaANy and its principal tele- 

phone subsidiaries: computation of percentage ratios of earnings available 

for dividends per share to average book value of stock per share and to 
average market price of stock per share 
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reflects the entire equity behind a 
share of American Company stock: 
that is, the full amount of the invest- 
ment standing to the credit of the 
common stockholder. This equity 
includes what stockholders have paid 
in and also their portion of earnings 
which have been left in the business. 
What this equity amounted to before 
1914 could not be calculated without 
a great deal of research, and on that 
account is not represented on the 
chart. 

Basing this chart are the data ap- 
pearing on page 16. With some 
averages not shown but calculated, 
the average book value per share, 
consolidated, was $137.27 for the 
period 1914-1942, while the aver- 
age market price for that period 
was $140.08. Thus, during this 29- 
year period, the market price of the 
stock was only about 2 per cent more 
than its book value, including the 
equity in all subsidiaries. During the 
23-year period from 1920 to 1942, 
the average book value, consolidated, 
was $137.67 and the average market 
price was $146.42, or a little over 6 
per cent above book value. 

The market price at any given date 
is, of course, the result of many fac- 
tors, the effect of any of which it is 
dificult to determine or evaluate. 
However, while the relationship be- 
tween the market price and the book 
value at any particular moment may 
be subject to unusual or special cir- 
cumstances, I believe that the period 
shown on this chart is sufficiently long 
to support the conclusion that all pos- 
sible factors which might affect prices 
have had their effect in this period 
and have been reflected in the prices. 
During this long period we have had 
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booms and depressions and all sorts 
of conditions which have had their 
effect on values and prices. 


The Verdict of the Market Place 


on American Company Earnings 


I THINK THE CONCLUSION is inescap- 
able that the earnings of the American 
Company and the dividends paid have 
been sufficient in the minds of in- 
vestors to put the market value of 
the stock at figures which on the av- 
erage have protected, with only a 
small margin, the amount invested 
by the stockholders in the business. 
In other words, while the market at 
times rates the stock highly, on the 
average it has rated it as being worth 
very little more than the amount in- 
vested. It seems clear that the earn- 
ings and the dividends actually paid 
over this long period have been no 
higher than necessary to protect the 
stockholders’ investment. If the 
earnings had been higher than neces- 
sary for this purpose, that fact would 
unquestionably have been reflected in 
the price, which would then have 
been well in excess of the book value. 

Now what were these earnings 
which were sufficient to keep the mar- 
ket price of the stock on the average 
only slightly above its book value? 
We do not have them available on 
a consolidated basis prior to 1920. 
Referring to the table on page 16, 
we find that for the twenty-three 
years beginning with 1920, the aver- 
age earnings amounted to $10.93 per 
share. During this period the aver- 
age book value of the stock—that is, 
the total investment of the stock- 
holder including premiums and earned 
surplus—was $137.67. The rate of 
earnings on the stockholders’ invest- 
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ment for this period was therefore 
7-94 per cent. This was sufficient to 
keep the market price of the stock on 
the average at $146.42, or about 6.4 
per cent above its book value. Thus 
the earnings inuring to the benefit of 
the common stockholder at the aver- 
age annual rate of 7.94 per cent have 
been no more than sufficient over the 
past twenty-three years to maintain 
the Company’s credit so as to permit 
the large-scale equity financing which 
has been necessary for the expansion 
of the business. 


THE QUESTION ARISES, of course, as 
to whether the fact that, in the past, 


this rate of earnings has been neces- 
sary to maintain the credit of the 
Company and permit equity financ- 
ing, means that the same return will 
necessarily be required in the future. 
That question is one that no one 
can answer with certainty. But the 
twenty-three year period referred to 
includes a great boom and a severe 
depression, as well as many years 
which may be characterized as nor- 
mal, and it can hardly be contended 
that the risks and uncertainties which 
beset the common stock investor to- 
day are less than those which have 
attended him on the average for the 
past twenty-three years. 





‘THE SITUATION a year ago placed great responsibility upon the 


Signal Corps. 


A large share of this responsibility fell upon the 


communications industry, which, when called upon, came for- 


ward without hesitation to supply the highly skilled individuals 


to serve where their special abili es would be of maximum 


val ue. 


The men who have volunteered their services to the 


Signal Corps in an effort to make our country stronger and 


safer, are to be congratulated for their unselfish and codperative 


spirit. 


‘These men are setting an enviable record which is both 


a credit to themselves and to the American Telephone and Tele 


graph Company and the subsidiaries. 


The splendid qualifica- 


tions of your employees who have entered the services of their 


country indicate the excellent training they have previously re- 
ceived through the years of affiliation with the Bell System. 


‘This was the calibre of man the Signal Corps needed in order 
to place in operation the units now fulfilling their duties in 


various theaters of operation and in the Continental United 


States. 


During the coming year, I know the same spirit of co 


operation will exist between your organization and the Armed 


Services. 


In this manner, the many vital problems pertaining 


to communications which concern our Nation's victory will be 


sols ed. 


From a letter from Major General Dawson 


Olmstead, Chief Signal Officer, U 


_ 8S. Army, to 


4A. T. & T. Vice President Keith 8. McHugh. 











Peace Will Bring Large Responsibilities to the Bell System 
for the Extension of Existing Services and for New 


Developments of Great Public Usefulness 


The Bell System’s Post-war 
Construction Program 


Mark R. Sullivan 








CONVERSION TO THE PRODUCTION of 
machines of war has been vital in the 
war's progress. For the bond be- 
tween men and machines is what gives 
America its strength as the arsenal of 
democracy. We must produce bomb- 
ers, not transport planes; warships, 
not automobiles; bomb sights, not 
civilian cameras; jeeps, not roadsters; 
bullets, not typewriters; electronic de- 
vices, not civilian telephone improve- 
ments. The quicker and the more 
complete the conversion now, the 
sooner will come the much-to-be-de- 
sired conversion in reverse. Then the 
problem will be the re-direction of 
productive capacities to peace-time 
needs. 

Much has been written about post- 
war planning. Some take the view- 
point that it is not too early now to 
blueprint in some detail the conver- 
war to peace. Others 


sion from 
stress the impracticability of 


such 


plans until more is known of the fu- 
ture. Why bid the hand, they say in 
effect, until the cards are dealt? 
Whether or not post-war plans 
should be blueprinted in detail, it is 
clear that a certain amount of future 
planning is necessary. Indeed, in- 
dustry has no option but to project 
its programs, because day-to-day op- 
erations now are governed in many 
instances by the outlook for the fu- 
ture. In such matters as arranging 
financial plans, in the provision of 
new and the rearrangement of pres- 
ent plant, and in programming the 
employment and training of man- 
power, everything must be done with 
an eye as to how it fits in with the 
shape of things to come. 

Certain fundamentals of the condi- 
tions which are to be expected at the 
end of a victorious war are not diffi- 
cult to analyze. The tremendous 
flow of raw materials into war pro- 
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duction will largely stop. Materials 
will once again be available for the 
production of the things of peace, 
urgently needed by the people in this 
country and in other countries. The 
great reduction in war production 
will immediately release quantities of 
productive manpower, to be followed 
shortly by additional manpower re- 
leased by the armed forces. Industry 
will have the plant, machinery, and 
technical and managerial personnel 
to carry on a tremendous program 
of peace-time production. 


The Future Need for Things 
of Peace 


THERE CAN BE no doubt that, upon 
the close of the war, the need for 
things of peace in large quantities will 
be immediate and pressing. Many 
combat areas will have suffered that 
destruction of practically everything 
which is the fate of such areas in a 
modern war. In all countries there 
will be the accumulated need for ci- 
vilian goods to replace those worn 
out or become obsolete through the 
years of war. The number of new 
automobiles which will be required 
is a striking illustration of the ac- 
cumulating demand for peace-time 
goods. 

Beyond this, a flood of new things 
will become available as well as a 
flood of improvements on_ things 
previously made. This will be stimu- 
lated by increased resources in cer- 
tain materials such as aluminum and 
magnesium and by the developments 
of new materials such as plastics. It 
will be stimulated also by develop- 
ments of new ideas in many fields, 
such as in electronics, and by produc- 
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tion techniques which have been given 
great impetus by the war. 

The Bell System has prepared for 
its guidance a summary estimate of 
requirements for post-war telephone 
plant construction. The results indi- 
cated are of interest on their own ac- 
count and also as an illustration of 
what may be expected broadly, since 
the Bell System, serving, as it does, 
all industries, may be considered as a 
cross-section of total industry. 

Obviously, the amount of work 
needed to be done will depend upon 
when the war is finished: the longer 
the war, the greater the accumulation 
of needed civilian production. But 
even on the assumption of a short 
war, the accumulated demand for 
goods will be gigantic. 

In the telephone field, first of all 
there will be a backed-up demand for 
telephone service which it has not 
been possible to provide under war 
restrictions. Some telephone service 
now used for war work will be re- 
leased, come the cessation of hostili- 
ties, but many of these services will 
quickly be converted to civilian uses 
and, on balance, it seems clear that 
the accumulated net demand will be 
large. 


A One-and-a-half Billion 
Dollar Program 


THE BELL SysTeM now has 200,000 
requests for main telephones which 
are held in abeyance because of the 
lack of facilities, and this number is 
expected to increase rapidly as the 
normal margins of plant become de- 
pleted in more and more places. In 
addition, there are now about 225,- 
000 applications for other items of 
service which are also held in abey- 
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ance because of shortage of facilities. 
These include individual-line service 
in place of party-line service, resi- 
dence extensions, additional lines, and 
large private branch exchange switch- 
boards. 


ALSO, LARGE AMOUNTS of materials 
and construction are necessary to re- 
lieve the present seriously overloaded 
condition of the plant. In common 
with other utilities, the telephone com- 
panies are overloading their plants 
in order to give as much service and 
to as many customers as possible with 
a minimum use of critical materials 
for plant additions. This overload- 
ing in the telephone plant is in many 
cases reflected in service. Delays are 
encountered, particularly in the com- 
pletion of long distance calls, because 
of busy circuit conditions. Requests 
for new telephone installations which 
can be met are filled more slowly, due 
to the time required with a congested 
plant to make necessary rearrange- 
ments. To provide adequate service 
in the most economical way, the res- 
toration of normal plant margins will 
be necessary and will involve, in many 
cases, the replacement of plant put in 
under war conditions. It will also be 
necessary to do a considerable amount 
of maintenance work which has un- 
avoidably been deferred in order to 
save critical materials, but which must 
be resumed as soon as materials are 
available in the interest of plant and 
service protection. 

Another item contemplated in this 
schedule of work is an_ increased 
amount of reconstruction and reloca- 
tion of telephone lines because of en- 
larged highway and other construc- 
tion programs. The amount of such 
work will, of course, depend upon 
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how large a program of highway 
construction is undertaken as a part 
of the post-war activities, but it can 
well be substantial. 

A major factor in the Bell System 
program of conserving critical mate- 
rials is the suspension of a large pro- 
gram of plant improvements which is 
normally carried on and which neces- 
sitates the replacement of existing 
plant by newer types. For example, 
as a result of a program carried out 
over a considerable period of years, 
the Bell System telephones are now 
about two-thirds dial. The program 
of conversion to dial has been inter- 
rupted by the war but will be re- 
sumed when conditions permit. There 
remain approximately seven million 
manual telephones. Some will con- 
tinue manual indefinitely. Others will 
be cut over to dial and, in total, large- 
scale construction will be required for 
this purpose. A similar item is the 
replacement of older types of tele- 
phone sets and other equipment on 
the subscribers’ premises with newer 
types, a program which has now gone 
into reverse since older types which 
normally would be junked are being 
repaired and re-installed. 


A FURTHER ITEM is the resumption 
of a program of extending systems of 
toll line dialing; that is, means by 
which connections over toll lines are 
completed by dial pulses originated 
either by the subscriber or by a tele- 
phone operator. Further extension 
of the toll cable network to replace 
heavily loaded open-wire lines now 
largely held in abeyance is another 
item of this nature. 

It is to be anticipated that, beyond 
this, there will be further extensions 
of certain services now given in a 
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limited way; as for example, the ex- 
tension of overseas telephone service 
to additional points, the more general 
establishment of time and weather 
announcement services, the extension 
of service to motor vehicles and to 
boats of inland waterways. 

All these items, it is estimated, will 
total up to between one billion and 
one and a half billion dollars. The 
work will, of course, be carried out 
over a period of years, the number of 
years varying in different cases de- 
pending upon the urgency of the 
work and the ability to arrange for 
the necessary financing and man- 
power. 


The Shape of Things to Come 


THE FOREGOING SUMMARY has been 
extended only sufficiently to embrace 
provisions for equipments and facili- 
ties which are now developed and for 
which the need is known within rea- 
sonably accurate bounds. Beyond 
this there are many developments of 
a more speculative nature. Some of 
them are based upon research and 
development work completed in re- 
cent years, the application of which 
has been interrupted by the war, and 
others upon new developments which 
will come about through the future 
application of war-time research and 
development. Many developments 
of a speculative nature which have at- 
tractive possibilities for the future 
might be cited. Two, of outstanding 
interest, are television and transat- 
lantic telephone transmission by sub- 
marine cable. 

Successful means for television 
transmission between cities by tele- 
phone channels, similar to the trans- 
mission of radio programs now be- 
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tween cities, has been a challenge to 
communication engineers. The solu- 
tion calls for circuit design capable of 
providing a band width in the magni- 
tude of millions of cycles. The co- 
axial cable, which is already in com- 
mercial use for telephone transmis- 
sion, together with repeaters and 
other apparatus recently perfected or 
under intensive development, promise 
to provide the band width necessary 
for television transmission within the 
bounds of allowable costs. 

Such a network would depend upon 
the wide extension of coaxial cables, 
the justification for which would lie 
initially upon increased telephone 
long distance circuit requirements, as 
well as upon the general development 
of television broadcasting by broad- 
casting companies. Encouraging de- 
velopment of television was proceed- 
ing prior to the outbreak of the war. 
The war interrupted commercial ap- 
plication but, on the other hand, it 
has speeded up research and inven- 
tions in electronics for war devices so 
greatly that television, like many 
other developments, will be found af- 
ter the war to have advanced in spite 
of this interruption. While much re- 
mains speculative as to the future 
of television, the fascinating advan- 
tages it opens up are tremendous, and 
a great telephone network for tele- 
vision transmission has definite possi- 
bilities. 

Transatlantic communication by 
means of submarine telephone cable, 


although still containing many ele- 
ments of speculation, also offers defi- 
The present trans- 
atlantic telephone communication by 
radio transmission has certain disad- 
vantages as well as advantages. 


nite possibilities. 
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Radio has some advantages over 
cable. It is less exposed to the pos- 
sibility of physical interruptions by 
mechanical difficulties, and it pos- 
sesses flexibility whereby new routes 
can be established or old routes aban- 
doned by relatively simple changes at 
the terminals only. On the other 
hand, radio has some disadvantages. 
Radio channels are not available in 
unlimited numbers; radio transmission 
is subject to interruptions by magnetic 
storms; and, in addition, with radio 
the very significant feature of privacy 
is dificult if not impossible to safe- 
guard under all conditions. Envision- 
ing closer relationships with Europe 
following the war, particularly with 
the English-speaking countries, the 
need for greatly expanded facilities 
connecting this country and Europe 
may be expected to follow. These 
factors have lead to the consideration 
of a transatlantic cable as an auxiliary 
to the short wave systems. 

Much laboratory and experimental 
work has been done on long-range 
While not all the 
problems have been solved, there has 
been 


submarine cables. 


toward 
perfecting a multi-channel submarine 


considerable progress 
cable for use over extended distances. 
The cable would use repeaters dis- 
tributed throughout its length, de- 
signed as integral parts of the cable 
structure and so constructed as to op- 
erate over a long period of years 
without attention. While such a 
cable must wait on some technical de- 
velopments and commercial arrange- 
ments, as well as upon materials and 
manpower, it does not present a more 
dificult problem than many that have 
been solved in the past, and it can 
well become a reality in the not too 
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distant future after the war. And, 
of course, a transatlantic cable is only 
one of the transoceanic links which 
may ultimately be required in a 
world-wide network of telephone 
communication. 

Mention has been made of only 
two speculative projects. In addi- 
tion, it is to be anticipated that the 
application of new things after the 
war will make possible a large num- 
ber of other improvements. This 
will be but bearing out the experi- 
ence of many years of research in the 
Bell System. Such applications could 
readily run into several hundreds of 
millions of dollars of additional con- 
struction work. 


The Significance of the Bell 


System’s Program 


A BELL SysTEM construction pro- 
gram of the type and magnitude dis- 
cussed is of great significance. An 
investment of, say, one and a half 
billion dollars means building plant 
nearly one-third as large as the total 
plant of the Bell System which has 
been constructed to meet the present- 
day requirements developed after 65 
years in business. It would be in 
addition to the construction required 
to meet the current growth of the 
period. Assuming an average rate of 
growth, the addition to such require- 
ments of the items discussed in the 
foregoing would call for an extremely 
large construction program over a 
considerable number of years. 

After the war, the ability of indus- 
try to arrange, quickly and smoothly, 
for manpower “to go to peace” will 
be of transcendent importance. It 
will be vital not only to those return- 
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ing from war and war work but to 
those who, although entering indus- 
try as replacing personnel, desire con- 
tinuous and permanent employment. 
The problem should not be insur- 
mountable. The needs of the people 
of the world for peacetime products 
will be sufficiently great to permit of 
the full employment of all available 
manpower. The skills necessary for 
the proper direction of a large pro- 
gram will be available in the indus- 
trial structure of the country. 

In addition to men and material 
and skills, however, large amounts of 
money will be required, and the abil- 
ity of industry to move ahead rapidly 
with a post-war construction program 
will depend in large part on the lati- 
tude allowed free enterprise in rais- 
ing the necessary funds. Free enter- 
prise in the past has made possible 
the organizations and teams which 
have proved so effective in these criti- 
cal times in producing unprecedented 
quantities and qualities of war imple- 
ments. Free enterprise will meet the 





challenge of the post-war era with the 
same effectiveness if only it is per- 
mitted to function without unwise re- 
strictions. 


How Fast the Bell System will be 
in a position to raise the vast sums 
required to meet its post-war con- 
struction needs depends almost en- 
tirely upon how well it sustains its 
credit position during the war. For 
this reason, the Bell System’s ability 
to continue to finance at a reasonable 
cost is a matter of importance not 
only to the System but to the nation 
asa whole. If the Bell System is per- 
mitted to earn enough in the war 
period to maintain its credit, the capi- 
tal can be raised economically and 
quickly, the materials can be obtained, 
and employment can be given to tens 
of thousands of men in the transition 
period from war to peace—when it 
will be so important to speed up the 
induction of manpower into peace- 
time activities. 





‘THE PATH OF SAFETY in rendering an essential public service 
would not be in the direction of less earnings or less financial 
strength. ‘The emphasis on low earnings rather than on rea- 
sonable rates and service is a little as if a farmer bought a mule 
mainly on the basis of how little the mule could live on rather 
than how much he could pull if properly fed. 


From “The Bell Telephone System,” by Arthur W. Page 
President, A. T. & T. Co. Harper & Brothers, publishers, 
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Providing Telephone Service for Men in Military and 
Naval Establishments Is a Big Bell System Job W hich 
Contributes to Their Happiness and Well-being 


Service for Service Men 


Vincent A. Droser 





“Tuis is the telephoningest Army 
I ever saw,’ said a veteran top ser- 
geant recently. “‘No matter where 
the men are, they want to telephone 
their folks back home.” 

The situation which called forth 
the sergeant’s comment is one of 
which telephone people are well 
aware. To them it presents many 
problems, yet affords no little gratifi- 
cation. Incidentally, it strongly re- 
fHlects the extent to which our soldiers 
and sailors had developed the habit 
of using the telephone in civilian life. 

Many officers feel that the pro- 
vision of public telephone facilities in 
our camps and naval stations in this 
country is invaluable to the morale of 
the men. There is ample evidence of 
this in the pleased expressions on the 
men’s faces after they have finished 
their calls, and in happy remarks 
such as, “Boy, that call was worth a 
month’s pay,” “Gee, the baby can 
talk, she said hello,” ““Mom’s O.K. 
now,’ which may be overheard 
wherever the men gather at public 
telephones. Of their calls, those to 
their home towns are usually the 


most important to them and to their 
families and friends. Many of the 
men have never been away from 
home before. Their use of the tele- 
phone ranges from homesick calls to 
Mother and Dad to proposals of 
marriage. 

Satisfactorily meeting this require- 
ment for public telephone service 
for the armed forces, under difficult 
conditions involving serious material 
shortages, is one of the Bell System's 
major war-time responsibilities. It 
is, Moreover, quite separate and apart 
from the provision of telephone serv- 
ice for the official war business of the 
Army and Navy. 

In tackling this job, there were 
many problems to be overcome. In 
a matter of months, hundreds of 
camps and naval stations were con- 
structed and occupied—and are still 
being constructed and occupied— 
many of them as big as cities and in 
remote locations with little or no ex- 
isting telephone facilities available. 
Equipment and circuit scarcities have 
developed seriously. To complicate 
matters more, calls in most military 
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and naval establishments come in 
bunches, when the men are off duty— 
usually after evening mess, before 
week-ends or leaves, and when ships 
dock. The pace of the job has been 
set by a fast growing Army and Navy 
and it has required fast and ingenious 
System-wide action to keep ahead of 
it. 


FROM THE BEGINNING of the “state 
of national emergency,” public tele- 
phones have gone into our new 
and enlarged military establishments 
wherever there was definite need for 
them. As experience accumulated 
about the problems encountered in 
providing these places 
throughout the country, it became ap- 
parent that, although no two estab- 
lishments are alike, there are certain 
common factors involved which could 
well be studied by the entire Bell Sys- 
tem. 

During the summer of 1942, there- 
fore, three regional conferences were 
held of Commercial, Traffic and In- 
formation people from all the As- 
sociated Companies. During these 
meetings the experiences of the sev- 
eral companies were reviewed and 
discussed and sights were set. 

It was clear that the companies 
were doing their best to give the men 
in the armed forces telephone service 
which is as good, as pleasing, and as 
convenient as it can be made—within 
the limits of available materials. But 
the conferences also developed many 
important suggestions for doing cer- 
tain parts of the job better. 

It was apparent, for example, that 
attended public telephone service pro- 
vides the most effective means for 
making the service more pleasing and 
convenient and for obtaining the most 


service at 
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efficient use of facilities. In addition, 
there was agreement as to the impor- 
tance of providing one or more full- 
time camp telephone managers in 
each of the larger establishments to 
supervise telephone service, get fast 
action, and represent the telephone 
company to the men and to the mili- 
tary authorities on the ground. 

The conferees also considered it 
important, through publicity mate- 
rial, to give the men suggestions 
about the use of the service and like- 
wise to help them to realize that, 
despite some real handicaps, the com- 
panies are doing their utmost to give 
the armed forces good telephone serv- 
ice. 


Camp Telephone Managers 
Render an Important Service 


CONDITIONS IN military and naval 
establishments in this country vary so 
widely and undergo such frequent 
change that alert and continuous on- 
the-ground supervision is essential to 
find the answers to the many tele- 
phone problems involved and to find 
them quickly. For this reason, ex- 
perienced men have been appointed 
as full-time camp telephone managers 
at the larger camps and bases. Some- 
times one camp manager may handle 
the work for two or three smaller 
establishments if they are reasonably 
close together. 

Broadly speaking, the manager's 
job consists of keeping currently in- 
formed of facts about camp tele- 
phone needs, of getting a good pic- 
ture of what the men and their ofh- 
cers think about the service, and of 
taking whatever action is needed to 
avoid or improve any unsatisfactory 


condition. These managers have to 


be capable, fast acting men as well as 
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good-will ambassadors. Much im- 
portant work often has to be done 
quickly on the job, sometimes with- 
out the benefit of the usual staff as- 
Evening hours and week- 
ends take special attention, since call- 


sistance. 


ing is heaviest then. 
Accompanying a manager during 
the course of his day’s work, to see 
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the new section: its layout, its build- 
ings, and the kind of troops to be 
quartered there; estimate the facili- 
ties needed, decide whether attended 
service is warranted, plan telephone 
locations, and arrange for space. 
Approvals must then be obtained, 
and arrangements made to provide 
the service when the area is activated. 
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THE DIVISIONAL INSIGNIA which decorate these unattended public telephone 
booths create an authentic Army atmosphere and harmonize with their 
surroundings in this service club 





and varied duties that are 
involved in representing the telephone 


the many 


company in camp, would be an inter- 
Here 


typical examples of what one might 


esting experience. are some 
encounter. 

A new section is to be added to the 
establishment. The manager confers 
with the Signal Officer. They study 


A new division moves into tents 
without previous notice, for an un- 
known stay. They have been located 
at some distance from existing public 
telephones in camp. Here the man- 
ager must act quickly and use his 
ingenuity. [he answer may be to in- 
stall public telephones temporarily 
in a tent or on a truck, or to move in 
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a mobile public telephone unit (a 
trailer or bus). 

During his observations in the eve- 
ning busy hours he may find that, be- 
cause of shifts in troops or other 
causes, the telephones in one part of 
the post are no longer adequate and 
men have to wait a long time to place 
their calls, while at other locations 
telephones may not be so busy. If 
the situation appears likely to con- 
tinue, he will work out a redistribu- 
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fire started near a camp and was 
spreading dangerously. The Signal 
Officer asked for an emergency tele- 
phone installation to help direct ac- 
tivities near the fire line. The man- 
ager knew how to get in touch with 
the right people, secured the right 
materials, and the telephone was in- 
stalled and working in thirty minutes. 
Such coéperation is greatly appreci- 
ated by the Services, and the Com- 
manding Officer quickly commended 








A CAMP TELEPHONE BUILDING. 
summoned by loud-speaker when their calls are ready. 
are for use during hours when attended service is not provided 


Men waiting on the benches outside are 


The outdoor booths 





tion of facilities with the Signal Off- 
cer or take other measures to equal- 
ize the load. 

One telephone location may need 
new directories; another, better ar- 
rangements for getting change; an- 
other, better lighting facilities. There 
are plenty of things which come up 
from time to time that need “‘fixing.”’ 

Then there are unusual jobs which 
sometimes call for quick action; as, 
for example, the day a large brush 


the efficient work of the telephone 
company. 


New joss and new assignments of- 
ten develop unforeseen aspects. This 
is true of the work of the camp tele- 
phone manager. Since he is among 
the soldiers or sailors every day, they 
quickly get to know him. In fact, 
some managers wear an arm band so 
they can. Naturally, the manager 


has many opportunities to be of per- 
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sonal assistance to the men in ways 
little related to the telephone. 

In making his rounds, one manager 
saw a baby on a table near some pub- 
lic telephones. Coming out of a 
booth was the child’s mother, crying. 
She had come a long way to see her 
husband, but after only a brief visit 
his unit had been suddenly called out 
on maneuvers and she had been try- 
ing in vain to find rooming accom- 
modations in a nearby town. Fur- 


— 


mitted to leave camp and she would 
not know how to reach him. He had 
been trying in vain to get word to 
her. So the manager went to the 
rescue. Later, after the “alert,” the 
boy and girl visited the manager to 
express their appreciation. 

One sailor asked the manager to 
help him select an engagement ring. 

Many other cases involving friendly 
personal service on the part of the 
manager could be cited. ‘I feel sort 








WHEN A WARSHIP makes port, or a sudden influx of soldiers overtaxes a 
camp’s established telephone facilities, a specially designed truck or trailer 
with booths and an attendant can be quickly brought to the spot 





thermore, she was marooned in camp, 
since the next bus to town did not 
leave for many hours. ‘You just 
couldn’t leave the mother and baby 
stranded there,” reported the man- 
ager. So he found them a suitable 
place to live and arranged for some- 
one to drive them to town. 

One dejected soldier told the man- 
ager that he had arranged to meet his 
fiancée at the railroad station, but be- 
cause of an “alert’”’ he was not per- 


of like a father to these boys,” said 
one manager. ‘You get to know a 
lot of them and they often come to 
you with their problems.” 

Camp telephone managers have 
made a real place for themselves. 
Service problems are being met 
promptly as they arise; service has 
been improved; and the soldiers and 
sailors freely show their appreciation 
of the telephone companies’ efforts 
to serve them. 





, 


Generally, camp telephone man- 
agers are assigned to places with 
more than 5,000 men. Wherever 
practicable, the manager is appointed 
while the camp is still under construc- 
tion so that he can participate in 
planning, with the Signal Officer, for 
the necessary telephone facilities. 
About 160 camp managers are now 
assigned to this work by the Asso- 
ciated Companies, and others are to 
be appointed in new or growing es- 
tablishments. 


Providing Public Telephones 

ONE OF THE camp manager’s most 
pressing problems is to determine as 
early as possible how many public 
telephones are likely to be needed 
and the best locations for them. 
These are matters requiring close 
study and consultation with the mili- 
tary or naval authorities. 

There just isn’t any simple formula 
which can be used generally for esti- 
mating in advance how many tele- 
phones will be required, because so 
many factors govern the requirements 
for public telephones. 

The need is greatest at reception 
centers, since men are there only for 
a few days and are anxious to tele- 
phone their families shortly after ar- 
rival and when leaving. Require- 
ments are also comparatively high at 
air fields. 

Trafhe is also likely to be heavy 
when the camp is near a city, when a 
large proportion of the men have 
friends and relatives nearby, or when 
the men are mostly from neighbor- 
ing states. Calling is also generally 
heavy where there are frequent troop 
movements—provided, of course, the 
men are permitted to keep their fami- 
lies informed of their whereabouts. 
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The kind of training which is being 
given affects the extent to which the 
trafic is concentrated during certain 
hours. For instance, in training 
camps where all the troops have the 
same hours, the traffic is likely to 
peak up during a short evening 
period. In other camps where the 
men train in shifts, trafic is more 
evenly spread, so that fewer tele- 
phones are needed. A fairly com- 
pact establishment, permitting a few 
large groupings of public telephones, 
generally requires fewer telephones 
than one spread over many square 
miles, since concentrations are often 
impracticable where the territory in- 
volved is scattered. If conditions 
warrant the installation of attended 
public telephone service, this too, will 
tend to reduce the number of public 
telephones needed, since more efh- 
cient use of the telephones is ob- 
tained. 


THE MANAGER and the military au- 
thorities generally search for loca- 
tions which provide adequate space, 
are open when the men most need 
them—say, up to 10 P.M.—have fa- 
cilities for making change, and are 
reasonably quiet. 

The most popular and convenient 
locations are usually the service clubs, 
the recreation buildings, and the post 
exchanges. These places are cen- 
trally located and attract large num- 
bers of men. Other locations include 
hospitals, officers’ clubs, administra- 
tion buildings, restaurants, and ofh- 
cers’ quarters. 

Special buildings and additions to 
existing buildings have been required 
in some cases to provide adequate 
space to house large groups of tele- 
phones, particularly for attended 
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service. In some camps, where 
weather conditions permit, outdoor 
booths have where sufh- 
cient interior space was not available. 

Merely putting in public telephones 
does not mean good service. There 
are other associated service features 
which have an important bearing on 
the convenience and ease with which 
the service can be used. 


been used 
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buildings, signs are usually needed 
to show where the telephones are. 

Convenient directory facilities are 
also needed, and for this purpose 
lighted directory shelves are provided 
wherever practicable. Directories are 
heavily used and, therefore, require 
constant checking and frequent re- 
placement. 

The service man naturally wants to 





EARLY 


EVENING 





HOURS bring great demands on a camp’s public telephones 





To begin with, a camp has many 
streets and buildings, and the soldier 
or sailor, especially if he is a new- 
comer, will want to know which build- 
ings have public telephones. That 
means signs must be provided—out- 
side directional signs as well as signs 
to designate the buildings with pub- 


lic telephones. In large rooms or 


know what his call will cost. Cards 
or posters showing rates to frequently 
called points are usually posted 
prominently at station locations. 
Facilities for obtaining change are 
very important at each public tele- 
phone location. Wherever possible, 
unattended public telephones are put 
in or near service clubs, post ex- 
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changes, stores, and other 
places where change is readily 
tainable. In some cases it has been 
found desirable for the telephone 
company to provide representatives 
to make change. In other instances, 


ship’s 


ob- 
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cope with satisfactorily than the rush 
to place calls which ordinarily occurs 
in the early evening hours. This is 
due largely to the fact that from 
early morning to evening the men are 
busy learning how to fight a war. 








COMFORTABLE FURNISHINGS and a pleasant atmosphere are all a part of 
giving the men in camp good telephone service 





making 
the 


suitable arrangements for 
change have been made _ with 
Army or Navy people. 

Since public telephones are gener- 
ally in locations where large numbers 
of men congregate, booths are almost 
always necessary to exclude noise and 
to insure privacy. 

Care and attention are given, of 
course, to such matters as appearance 
of booths and equipment, and the 
provision of such accessories as lights, 
fans, and seats. 


Advantages of Attended Service 


PROBABLY NO PHASE of the service 
problem at these military and naval 
establishments is more dificult to 


Also, it is in the evening that Mother 
and Dad, wife or girl friend are more 
likely to be home. 

During the evening, then, booths 
and circuits are most likely to become 
congested, and the stage is well set 
for serious crowding and long wait- 
ing. The remedy is not as simple as 
just adding more facilities. In fact, 
just putting in more plant is practi- 
cally out of the question because of 


the critical shortage of facilities, and 
any additions are proposed only in 
urgent cases after everything else has 
been done to assure the most efficient 
use of the facilities available. 
Nothing the telephone companies 
to improve this 


have done so far 
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situation and to make the service gen- 
erally more convenient and attractive 
has been so effective and has met with 
so much favorable response as the 
provision of attended public tele- 
phone service. 

Soldiers and sailors like it, and say 
so without qualification. They like it 
because there is usually no waiting in 
line at attended locations. The sol- 
dier or sailor can step right up to a 
counter and give his call to a cheerful 
and efficient attendant. If he has any 
question about how much his call will 
cost, or should he have difficulty find- 


the attendant knows what the trouble 
is and can tell him all about it. There 
is no need of “hanging around” a 
booth, and no need to be concerned 
about losing one’s turn. When his 
call is ready, the attendant tells him 
over a loud-speaker that it is waiting 
in a particular booth. When he 
finishes his call, he can pay for it 
without having to worry about 
change; the attendant has it for him. 

That the men appreciate the serv- 
ice is illustrated by their many fa- 
vorable comments and letters. 

After telephoning his girl friend in 








AN ARM-BAND identifies the camp telephone manager at the left, so that the 
men may recognize him anywhere about the post 





ing a telephone number, the attendant 
is glad to help him. While the at- 
tendant is working on his call, he can 
sit comfortably, browse through a 
magazine, or perhaps write a letter. 
If for some reason his call is delayed, 


v 


a distant city one sailor wrote— 
“Thank you, Bell Telephone Co., 
I just spoke to Dotty and the service 
was excellent. I’m walking on air.” 
A soldier attending an Officers’ 
Candidate School wrote: 
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‘The men at Camp cer- 
tainly appreciate what the Bell Tele- 
phone Co. is doing in keeping us in 
contact with our homes.” 

Apart from the advantages men- 
tioned, attended service permits a 
considerably more efficient use of 
trunk facilities between the reserva- 
tion and the local central office. It 
also reduces the number of telephones 
needed, since they are used more efhi- 
ciently; i.e., the telephone is in use 
only when both parties are ready to 


talk. 


large establishments will have more 
than one attended location. 

The facilities provided at attended 
locations often include a two-position 
switchboard serving eight to twelve 
telephones—although larger installa- 
tions with as many as five positions 
and 25 telephones are being provided. 
Where the operating attendants can- 
not handle the full load, one or more 
non-operating attendants are often 
added to record calls, look up routes, 
rates, and telephone numbers, and 
collect payment for calls. 








THE GIRL in the foreground, at this camp’s busy attended location, is get- 
ting information from the rate-and-route guide to speed a soldier’s call 





Attended service is now offered at 
well over 100 locations in military 
and naval establishments (generally 
those over 5,000 men) and it is prob- 
able that the number will soon be 
nearly doubled. Most of the very 


To meet the soldiers’ and sailors’ 
needs, it has been found desirable to 
operate the attended stations usually 
from about 5 to 10 or II P.M. on 
weekdays and during busy periods on 
Saturdays and Sundays. However, 
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the hours are generally governed by 
the local situation, and in some cases 
attended service is offered all day. 
During periods when the attendants 
are not on duty, the telephones are 
frequently connected through to the 


well ordered. Loud-speakers are 
used to announce calls to men in 
other parts of the building and to 
men outside—where there may be 
benches to make waiting still more 
comfortable in warm weather. 








THIS 
proved a great convenience, particularly to the men of a large camp near by 


SPECIALLY 


INSTALLED attended location in a railroad station has 





local central office and operated as 
unattended stations. 

The little as well as the big things 
are important in making these loca- 
tions cheerful, comfortable, and at- 
tractive. Booths are modern, lighted, 
and generally provided with fans, and 
in some cases with memo paper, 
pencils, and ash trays. Comfortable 
chairs and tables with magazines 
make waiting for calls less irksome. 
Directories on lighted shelves are 
easy to use. Directories for fre- 
quently called distant points are on 
hand. The quarters in general are 
well lighted and ventilated. There 
are ash trays, matches, and waste 
baskets, and the place is clean and 


Commenting on the attended serv- 
ice, one soldier wrote, “I wish to ex- 
press a soldier’s appreciation for the 
great improvement that the telephone 
company has made to our camp. . . . 
That, sir, under these conditions, is 
service plus. It is very convenient 
for the men to have a place to read 
and smoke while waiting for their 
calls to be completed. . . .” 

The attendants are selected, of 
course, for their alertness, efficiency, 
pleasing personality, helpful man- 
ner, and resourcefulness. These girls 
naturally have many opportunities to 
be of special help to the service men. 

There was the soldier who got 
an unexpected seven-day leave and 








INFORMING SERVICE MEN about the tele- 
phone facilities provided for them, and 
explaining how to use them most satis- 
factorily, are important parts of fur- 
nishing good telephone service. Here 
are a few of many examples. At the 
left is an advertisement run in a camp 
newspaper, and below is a booklet giv- 
a i | ing useful and interesting facts about 

Fort Meade as well as its telephone fa- 
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distance calls which may give you faster 
service and actually sove you money. 
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wanted to call his bride of two 
months in a distant city to say he 


was about to leave for home. There 
was no answer at home, and all he 
could tell the attendant was that his 
wife worked for one of a number of 
insurance companies in a large build- 
ing. With some ingenuity on the part 
of the attendant and the long distance 
operator, the right company was 
found and the soldier talked to his 
bride. He almost missed his bus in 
his desire to thank the attendants. 

One sailor, impressed with the at- 
tendants’ courteous and helpful atti- 
tude, said he had been a student of 
public relations and felt it his duty 
to tell his friends of the fine work 
being done by the telephone company. 

Mobile public telephone units 
(trailers and telebuses) are being 
used quite extensively in providing 
attended public telephone service 
temporarily to meet special require- 
ments. They are proving particu- 
larly helpful at such locations as naval 
docks or stations when a number of 
ships are in port, at military and 
naval establishments pending instal- 
lation of permanent attended service, 
and to supplement permanent instal- 
lations when a large number of men 
are unexpectedly moved into the es- 
tablishment. Their mobility and the 
speed with which they can be put into 
service have been of real value in 
meeting unusual demands. 


CITIES AND TOWNS near large mili- 
tary and naval establishments also 
present the problem of serving the 
men in the armed forces when they 
are off duty. With the influx of 
thousands of service men to these 
cities, the public telephone facilities 
are not always adequate to handle the 


additional traffic thus imposed. This 
requires constant review, frequent re- 
arrangement of facilities, and some- 
times additions to plant. 

However, before proposing any 
additions to central office or outside 
plant to meet these situations, the 
telephone companies carefully review 
the facilities already available in the 
city, to be sure they are being used 
most efficiently and that other ex- 
pedients for providing service have 
been fully employed. These meas- 
ures may include the removal or re- 
location of little used public tele- 
phones; use of local advertising to 
reduce peak-hour traffic by encourag- 
ing callers to use public and other 
telephones during the less busy peri- 
ods; provision of attended service, 
among other reasons to obviate ad- 
ditional coin control equipment in the 
central office; and planning public 
telephone facilities on the basis of 
average busy periods, recognizing 
that there will be some waiting in 
line during occasional or unusual 
peaks, such as pay days, Saturday 
nights, etc. 


Explaining Service Features 


Ir QUICKLY became apparent that 
there was a big job to be done in giv- 
ing the men in our camps and naval 
stations the pertinent facts about 
their telephone service. 

Why aren’t there more telephones? 
Why does it take so long to get a call 
through? Answers to these and simi- 
lar questions are easy to get when the 
manager or an attendant happens to 
be around. But such questions some- 
times arise in a service man’s mind 
when there is no one around to give 
him the facts. 

The Associated Companies have 
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therefore taken various steps to tell 
the men why sometimes there are un- 
avoidable delays in calling the folks; 
why at times there do not seem to be 
enough telephones. 

Many service men do not know the 
differences between person-to-person 
and station-to-station calls, about the 
evening and Sunday reduced rates, 
nor even how to place long distance 
calls. So the telephone companies 
try to give them helpful suggestions 
for using the service. 

Such help reaches the men by 
means of advertising in camp publi- 
cations, posters at telephone loca- 
tions, leaflets, blotters, and booklets. 
The booklets most popular with the 
men seem to be those which, in ad- 
dition to information about telephone 
service, include historical facts about 
the establishment, points of interest 
in camp and the nearby city, bus 
schedules, and other miscellaneous in- 
formation which would be helpful to 
a newcomer. 


IN JUDGING the value of such a 
comprehensive effort to give the coun- 
try’s soldiers and sailors the best tele- 
phone service which present condi- 
tions permit, the final criterion is, of 
course, the opinions of the men them- 
selves. Evidence has already been 
given to show that the telephone com- 
panies are fulfilling a genuine need of 
the men in service, and that they are 
quick to show appreciation. How- 
ever, the officers who are constantly 
working with the men are in a par- 
ticularly good position to appraise 
this effort. What do these officers 
think ? 

After talking with a number of 
men who had placed calls at a new 
attended service location, one Briga- 


dier-General said, ‘““This is one of the 
finest services placed at the camp for 
the use of the personnel by any or- 
ganization. I can readily see where 
it is a definite help to the boys.” A 
Captain in charge of a Navy receiv- 
ing station stated that the attended 
service has been a big factor in main- 
taining morale among the men. A 
Signal Officer in a large Southern 
camp wrote that the public telephone 
service “has been a tremendous mo- 
rale factor.”” There have been many 
other similar expressions. 


THIs Is A JOB in which all employees 
play a vital part—whether they are 
working directly with the armed 
forces, or are engaged in keeping the 
country’s telephone communications 
system running smoothly at the 
switchboard, in the shops and ter- 
minal rooms, in the offices, and along 
the wire routes. The job is a con- 
tinuous one—for the duration—not 
only because of the constant changes 
necessary under the stress of war but 
also because of the speed with which 
our armed forces are still growing. 
There are probably more than 5,- 
000,000 of our boys under arms to- 
day and there may be millions more 
before the war is over. 

In war-time it is not always pos- 
sible to maintain, in all respects, the 
customary high standards of Bell 
System telephone service. When the 
men in service return to civilian life 
it may be they will carry with them, 
never-the-less, some memory of the 
Bell System’s organized and consci- 
entious efforts to live up to its obliga- 
tion to give them the best service un- 
der existing conditions—and perhaps 
some feeling that it succeeded in 
worth-while measure. 
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What Bell System Women Are Doing for the Men in the 
Armed Forces and for the Nation’s Civilian Enterprises 
Makes a Fine Chapter in Their Record of Service 


Telephone Women’s War- 
Time Off-duty Activities 


Margaret E. Fawcett 





THE PARTY WAS OVER and the serv- 
ice men were thanking their hostess. 
A tall Texan was speaking. ‘“‘Ma’am, 
you telephone girls sure know how to 


give a party,” he said. “You've 
given us something to remember 
when we’re ‘over there.’ ” 

How right he was! Telephone 


women “know how” to do many 
things, and they do them wholeheart- 
edly—enjoying both the doing and 
the giving. Telephone work itself is 
a war job, and they realize that it has 
first call on their time and energy. 
But they find the time to do lots 
more. 

Whoare these “telephone women” ? 
Operators, of course; but, no less, 
those occupied in the functions of bill- 
ing and accounting, those who greet 
the public at the desks and counters 
and over the telephones of commer- 
cial offices, those whose working tools 
are notebook and typewriter: all who 
contribute, each according to her oc- 
cupation, to the efficient provision of 
a nation-wide telephone service. 





Where are they? Everywhere: in 
towns, in cities little and big, through- 
out the country. 

How many are they? In the Bell 
System, about 222,500. 

Among these women, out-of-hour 
activities are of long standing and of 
many kinds. 

Now, with the nation at war, 
many of the things in which they are 
interex.ed are related to the nation’s 
drive for victory. Fortunately, some 
of the activities which were started 
while we were at peace have war-time 
uses. In addition, many new dis- 
tinctly war-time activities have been 
undertaken. 

These are in two broad groups. 
First are the out-of-hour courses 
which have been organized and de- 
veloped on a System-wide basis at the 
headquarters of Bell companies for 
their women employees. Second are 
those activities which have sprung up 
spontaneously. The latter cover a 
wide range. Telephone women are 
quick to sense the need for “getting 
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something started,” and they act 
promptly when the need is recog- 
nized. A complete list of all of the 
activities that are currently under 
way, and the extent of the participa- 
tion in them, would be amazing to 
most people. 


Good Health in War-time 


COURSES IN FIRST AID have a great 
appeal. Many thousands of tele- 
phone women have taken the stand- 


phone women are already putting 
their training to use in various impor- 
tant ways to assist themselves, mem- 
bers of their families, and the victims 
of accidents.* 


“A healthy 


America is a strong 


America.” The truth of this—the 
tremendous importance of good 
health to the individual in getting 


the most out of life, and to the na- 
tion in its drive for victory—is known 
to telephone women in every section 








THE CAKE which the girls in this group made and are about to enjoy marks 
the conclusion of a course they have taken together 





ard Red Cross course during the past 
year from women employees qualified 
as first aid instructors, and thousands 
more are now receiving this training. 
First aid training has a recognized 
value in the proper initial treatment 
of injuries, and also in promoting 
safety consciousness among those who 
receive the training. The knowledge 
thus acquired will be useful not only 
in the event of war-caused casualties. 
Evidence is accumulating that tele- 


of the country. Health activities 
have been popular among the girls for 
many years. Back in 1925 the Bell 
System’s “General Health Course 
for Women” was launched. Revi- 
sions have been made from time to 
time, and now the current course 
‘“Health—Appearance—Personality” 
emphasizes present-day health con- 
cepts and the accent on health in con- 


* See “First Aid Training in the Bell System.” 
1942. 
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junction with appearance and _ per- 
sonality. This course, which includes 
a special text-book, consists of six 
lessons of one hour each. It is given 
by carefully trained instructors chosen 
from among women employees for 
their teaching and leadership abili- 
ties. Over 200,000 women have 
graduated from these courses. 
Keeping pace with the rising na- 
tional interest in nutrition, a new 
course for Bell System women has 





ing of foods; war-time rationing and 
food alternates; and special consider- 
ation of each individual and her own 
nutritional needs. 


THE SELF-DEVELOPMENT course, first 
given a couple of years ago, was ar- 
ranged as the result of the desire ex- 
pressed by many telephone women in 
all parts of the country to achieve a 
broader outlook—to gain new ho- 
rizons. It covers ten subjects: con- 
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HOME NURSING as taught by the Red Cross is popular with telephone women 





just been inaugurated. Its title is 
“Food Makes a Difference.”” The 
text material for this six-lesson 
course, which is also given under the 
leadership of specially trained in- 
structors, covers the chief war-time 
problems of nutrition now confront- 
ing individuals, and their connection 
with good health and national fitness. 
Among the subjects considered are 
the fundamentals of nutrition; the 
proper choice, preparation and serv- 


versation, better speech, reading, 
dress and grooming, etiquette, enter- 
taining, home decoration, managing 
our money, travel, and _ hobbies. 
Company women, specially trained, 
who conduct the informal group dis- 
cussions, encourage the members to 
pool their ideas and experiences. A 
reading list, compiled for use with 
the course, enables the girls to study 
each topic as fully as they wish while 
taking the course and to pursue fur- 
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ther, after they have completed the 
course, any subjects which especially 
interest them. 

While not designed as a war-time 
activity, this course is being continued 
in some places as a pleasant interlude 
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forces, and benefits for the U.S.O. 
and the Red Cross. As for ‘“‘manag- 
ing our money,” it will require man- 
aging indeed—by all of us—to pur- 
chase war bonds, to pay our taxes, 
and to contribute toward the good 








BANDAGES AND SURGICAL DRESSINGS for the Red Cross are turned out by 
the thousands by such groups of Bell System workers 





on the lighter side and, as might be 
expected, many of the subjects are 
now being discussed with the war in 
mind. Thus, the meeting on “travel” 
becomes a lesson in geography that 
covers the many places all over the 
world in which our service men are 
located. The interest in “entertain- 
ing,’ always a popular subject, now 
centers around social affairs being 
given for the men of the armed 


morale of one’s self and associates by 
presenting a pleasing appearance al- 
ways. 

Telephone service is vitally impor- 
tant now to military establishments 
and industrial plants, whether they be 
near big cities or remote from large 
centers. Many telephone women, 
like good soldiers, have volunteered 
for work which requires them to live 
in places far from home. To these 
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women, the self-development course 
offers not only many pleasant hours 
while it is in progress; it suggests also 
many hobbies and enjoyable interests 
which may continue to occupy their 
leisure moments. 


Yi ork for the Red Cross 
ana Other Agencies 


SOME TELEPHONE WOMEN are taking 
the standard Red Cross course in 
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struct in proper methods of practical 
nursing. 

Groups of telephone women can 
be found in practically any telephone 
building rest room busily sewing and 
knitting for the Red Cross. They 
are making caps, sweaters, mittens, 
gloves, socks, afghans, layettes, and 
sewing garments for hospital patients 
and for children being cared for by 
the Red Cross. They have produced 








SINCE ALMOST EVERYONE has friends or relatives in the armed forces, writ- 
ing letters to men in service is an activity in which many can participate 





home nursing which is given by quali- 
fied Red Cross instructors. The pri- 
mary purpose of the course is to give 
training in carrying out necessary 
home routines in the care of infants, 
children, and the aged, and to in- 


thousands of articles. In many 
places, classes have been held for 
those who wanted to learn to sew or 
knit, with telephone women as in- 
structors. In some cases, the com- 
panies provide sewing machines. 











THE GENEROSITY of Bell System employees is exemplified by books contrib- 

uted for Army camps, by one of two mobile canteens presented to the Sal- 

vation Army by trafic women in a large city, and by “talking letters” 
provided for soldiers and sailors 
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Knitting is not confined to rest 
rooms: the girls continue it in their 
leisure time at home and even on the 
way to and from the office. Many 
soldiers, sailors, and marines, as well 
as civilians, have cause to be grateful 
for the thoughtfulness and industry 
of telephone women all over the 
country. 

For those who do not care to 
knit or sew, the American Red Cross 
has opportunities in its workrooms 
for making surgicai dressings and 
bandages. Some of the telephone 
companies have provided specially 
equipped rooms on company premises 
where employees may carry on this 
useful and necessary work. 

The Gift with the Giver 

IN ADDITION TO this sewing and 
knitting to practical ends, telephone 
women appreciate that the happiness 
of children is important too, and they 
have continued their usual practices 
of helping Santa Claus. The Red 
Cross war relief organization wel- 
comed dolls made by the telephone 
girls in a western city for distribution 
to children in its care. The dolls 
were entirely handmade, even to the 
faces and bodies. Scraps of all kinds 
were used in making the costumes, 
and the results were so attractive that 
numerous requests were received 
from business houses which wanted 
to display them. At least one such 
display was arranged by the Red 
Cross. Elsewhere, another group of 
employees contributed 3,600 toys to 
hospitals and charitable agencies. 
There were many dolls in the collec- 
tion, dressed by telephone women in 
a manner attractive enough to make 
the eyes of lots of little girls dance 
with pleasure. 





Telephone women in every section 
of the country have made many gifts 
to the men in the services. They have 
raised money in numerous ways, in- 
cluding cake sales, dances, bazaars, 
and “Victory” parties. Since they 
believe that “the gift without the 
giver is bare,” they have put much 
time and effort, as well as money, 
into the gifts, because of their desire 
to add the personal touch. 

Boxes of useful articles have been 
packed and sent to men in the serv- 
ices at home and abroad. Many let- 
ters of thanks have been received. 
One was from boys in Iceland who 
were not only appreciative but also 
a little cold and more than a little 
lonesome. Another expression of 
appreciation was contained in this 
letter: 


“To the Operators of the Bell 
Telephone Company— 

“T wish to take this opportunity to 
thank you for the kindness you have 
shown me. It isn’t often that total 
strangers take such an interest in a 
soldier. On second thought, you 
really aren’t strangers. I’ve spoken 
to all of you in all probability some 
time or other over the tremendous 
maze of telephone wires. Thank you 
a hundred times over, and when I 
smoke these cigarettes, I’ll be salut- 
ing you with every puff.” 


At one city in the west, a commit- 
tee “to see the boys off”’ has received 
many favorable comments for effec- 
tive work accomplished. The tele- 
phone girls there were the first to get 
up at all hours to see the soldiers off 
with gifts of cigarettes, gum, candy, 
peanuts, and the more practical gifts 
of shaving cream and lotion, not to 
mention stamps; and the local draft 
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board, the local newspaper, and the 
broadcasting station have all given 
voice to an expression of apprecia- 
tion which is felt by the whole com- 
munity. Each girl on the committee 
takes her turn at helping the chair- 
man, and each carries a tray deco- 
rated in the colors of that particular 
Bell telephone company. 

The girls in a southern central of- 
fice held a victory party, and from 
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its employees who had volunteered to 
serve half a day each week at the 
switchboard at Red Cross headquar- 
ters. The letter read in part: “I 
would like to express the apprecia- 
tion of the American Red Cross 
Blood Donor Service to the young 
ladies employed by your company 
who volunteered half of their free 
day each week to service our switch- 
board . . . You will be interested to 








THESE GIRLS spent a good many hours helping the local Civilian Defense or- 


ganization, after their 


regular tours of duty 





the proceeds sent a draft for $253.00 
to General MacArthur in Australia 
to provide candy, cigarettes, and 
other articles for the boys in hospitals 
there. In addition, two wheel chairs 
were bought for an Army hospital. 


Volunteers on the Home Front 


THE CHAIRMAN of one city’s Red 
Cross Volunteer Blood Service re- 
cently sent a letter to the telephone 
company to express appreciation to 


know that your employees have ren- 
dered between 600 and 650 hours 
of service for which we are grate- 
ere 

What is more, many hundreds of 
telephone women all over the coun- 
try have donated blood to the Red 
Cross blood bank and in some cases 
they have given affairs to raise money 
for the expenses of the bank. 

Recently, one of the governmental 
agencies in a large city had a rush job 
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requiring a large amount of clerical 
work in connection with fuel oil ra- 
tioning. The telephone company was 
asked if one hundred girls would 
volunteer from the clerical forces to 
assist on their own time. They 
would indeed. Five hundred volun- 
teered! and a pleased govern- 
ment official said, “Isn’t that just 
typical of the telephone girls.” 

Over and over again, the boys in 
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letins to keep telephone men in the 
armed services all over the world in- 
formed of local news and interesting 
and unusual happenings on the home 
front. 

Telephone women in many places 
are maintaining honor rolls of men 
in the service—and displaying much 
originality and cleverness in both de- 
sign and workmanship. 

In one telephone rest room, for 








Foop 1s virAL and help is scarce, so telephone employees in many places 
helped with the harvest last fall 





distant camps and those overseas tell 
of how much it means to them every 
time they hear from the folks back 
home. Mindful of this, many tele- 
phone women, individually and in 
groups, are devoting time to writing 
letters so that those who are away 
will know that they are remembered 
by those at home. Nor is it only a 
matter of writing letters. _Demon- 
strating their versatility, other groups 
have prepared news-sheets and bul- 


example, a large wall map was drawn 
and painted by three of the girls. 
Red, white, and blue ribbons extend 
from a soldier, a sailor, and a marine 
“telephone doll,” on a table under 
the map, to locations on the map 
where telephone employees, and im- 
mediate relatives of employees, in the 
armed forces are located. A scrap- 
book, kept on the table, contains pic- 
tures, addresses, and birth dates. 
Letters and packages are being sent 














THIS WAR MAP of the locations of friends and relatives (top) is kept up 
to date in a traffic rest room. Bell System girls in many parts of the coun- 
try have given parties and picnics for men in the armed forces 
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to these men regularly. The dedica- 
tion of this tribute to the men in the 
services was the high-light of a re- 
cent party in the rest room for com- 
pany employees and their guests. 

There has been much enthusiasm 
among the employees in these activi- 
ties. They help develop a spirit of 
comradeship that is so vital during 
times like these, and give a feeling of 
being and sharing together in the war. 
Entertaining Service Men 
MANY TELEPHONE WOMEN are serv- 
ing in recreation centers and canteens, 
acting as hostesses and as dance part- 
ners. Parties sponsored by them are 
numerous. Many are conducted not 
only in the evenings but at various 
other times, and offer opportunities 
to all interested employees to partici- 
pate. One such was a party for serv- 
ice men in a west-coast city, given by 
operators at the Civic Center hospi- 
tality house. During the afternoon 
and evening, almost 2,000 soldiers 
and sailors were welcomed. Refresh- 
ments were made at home by the girls 
—an ambitious undertaking that pro- 
vided about 1,600 sandwiches, more 
than 75 cakes, twenty-four dozen 
doughnuts, and a great many boxes 
of home-made cookies. In addition, 
candy, coffee, and cigarettes were 
provided. 

In another city, young women of 
the accounting department gave a 
party and dance for service men at 
one of the large hotels. The affair 
was decidedly international in char- 
acter, for men in all of the services 
from the United States, Canada, 
England, Australia, and New Zea- 
land united to have a good time. 

Telephone women have partici- 
pated in shows of various kinds— 





some of which they staged them- 
selves. Of many examples, here are 
a few: 

In a New England city, the em- 
ployees entertained at a miniature 
minstrel show at the new U.S.O. 
Club. Some of the service men were 
members of the cast. 

At the other side of the continent, 
a program for service men featuring 
an employees’ concert orchestra was 
presented. 

Six telephone women put on their 
own vaudeville show for soldiers at 
one camp and the program proved to 
be such a smash hit that a four weeks’ 
leave of absence was granted them, 
during which the group performed 
again at the same camp and then at 
others in the vicinity. 


OUT-OF-DOOR PICNICS have been con- 
ducted on Sunday afternoons or at 
other times when service men have 
leisure. One such picnic was ar- 
ranged in a southern city, for seventy- 
five telephone women and for seventy- 
five Signal Corps men from a near-by 
camp. A park was selected for the 
picnic, the day and the time were 
named, and the young women were 
on hand to meet the boys, each with 
an attractively packed box lunch for 
two. Each man drew for a box and 
with it went, as partner for the day, 
the girl who had packed it. The tele- 
phone woman who acted as chaperone 
said that she had no difficulty getting 
the party started, but she certainly 
had a hard time getting the boys 
headed back to the post on time— 
they were having such a good time. 
A“‘thank you” note signed by all of 
the men was received a few days 
later. It had a postscript: “When do 
we have another ?” 
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When a group of telephone women 
sent a committee to an Army hos- 
pital to find out what the boys there 
needed and wanted, they received a 
prompt answer, “visitors.” 

That is an understandable and ap- 
parently a general feeling among the 
men in hospitals—as the girls in an- 
other city also discovered recently. 
For some time they had been making 
and sending cookies to the men in the 
hospital near them, when a Red Cross 
representative at the hospital invited 
them to visit there and meet the men. 
A group of thirty girls, laden with 
gifts and refreshments, had the first 
party. Both hostesses and guests had 
such a good time that the soldiers 
asked the girls to return soon. The 
invitation was accepted promptly and 
seventy girls went to the second 
party. The entertainment at these 
parties is varied: piano solos, songs, 
community singing, and bingo with 
prizes. Light refreshments are usu- 
ally served. More such parties are 
planned for the future and the girls 
are continuing to send a batch of 
cookies each week. 

All such visits are, of course, ar- 
ranged and discussed beforehand with 
the proper representatives at the hos- 
pital so that they can be fitted into 
the hospital routine. 


THIs ACCOUNT has been about the 
activities of groups of telephone 
women. Nothing has been said here 





concerning the amount and kinds of 
work being done by countless indi- 
viduals as their personal contributions 
to the nation’s war-time enterprises 
of many sorts. Only passing men- 
tion has been made of the part which 
the telephone companies of the Bell 
System are taking in these various 
projects: sponsoring some, codperat- 
ing in others, providing leadership, 
making space and facilities available 
when they are needed. Like most 
pictures of System-wide undertak- 
ings, so big a canvas must be painted 
broadly. Examples only, from here 
and there about the country, have 
been cited, unidentified as to locale 
not because they are unusual but be- 
cause they must stand as typical of 
what is taking place everywhere. 

New employees, now entering the 
System in large numbers as war raises 
the quota, and women with back- 
grounds of experience in telephone 
work, join in these various activities, 
share common interests, and find both 
stimulus and relaxation in out-of-hour 
occupations which contribute in one 
way and another to the war effort. 
Busy as they are with their important 
regular jobs, they are accomplishing 
much else besides, and doing it so 
earnestly and so well as to earn much 
praise for their industry, generosity, 
and practical patriotism. ‘Telephone 
women are doing and will keep on 
doing their part to speed the victory, 
in working hours—and out. 








As of the beginning of this year, the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories are at work on about 228 major projects for the Army, 
150 for the Navy, and 22 for the National Defense Research 


Council. 


About 82 per cent of the Laboratories’ current ex- 


pense is on behalf of these 400 projects for the Government. 
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Of Urmost Importance in Washington, “Command Post” 
of Our Country's War on Many Fronts, Are Swift and 


Unfailing Communication Services 


How Washington’s 
Telephones Went To War 


Eustace L. Florance 








“War Activities of the Bell Telephone System,” by Vice 
President Keith 8. McHugh, published in the November, 
1042, issue of this MAGAZINE, recounted in broad out- 
line and for the entire country the challenge to and the 
achievements of the Bell System in meeting extraordinary 
Geographically, Wash- 
ington is but a minute segment of the United States; but 
with its expanded population, and with its multitude of 
Government departments, bureaus, and commissions en- 


demands for war-time service. 


gaged in winning the war and in other Federal activities, 
the challenge which the System is meeting everywhere 
and every day is both intensified and epitomized for the 
telephone companies which serve the Capital and its en- 


virons—as this article makes clear. THE Epirors 


THE FURNISHING of telephone serv- 
ice to the Capital of a great nation 
in peace is a serious and complex un- 
dertaking. Reinforcing that service 
for the G.H.Q. of many nations 
united in war well, that is some- 
thing else again. 

The ramifications of the task and 
the turbulence of events make it im- 
possible to record systematically or 


comprehensively all the elements of 
the job. While memories are green 
and records still fresh, however, frag- 
ments for the chapters of a remark- 
able epic can now be assembled. 
The trends of the indices that 
measure growth and action in the 
telephone business of the Greater 
Washington area first reveal the im- 
pact of defense and war in 1940, and 
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so, for the most part, this account 
covers the three-year span, 1940— 


1942. 


THREE AssociATED COMPANIES are 
concerned: The Chesapeake and Po- 
tomac Telephone Company, in the 
District of Columbia; the C. & P. of 
Baltimore City, in Maryland; and the 
C. & P. of Virginia, across the Po- 
tomac. For unity of action, however, 
the supervision of the area has been 
entrusted to one of them, the C. & P., 
operating in the District. ‘This long- 
standing arrangement has been in- 
valuable, particularly in this period 
when governmental establishments 
have been crowding outward in what 
were once only residential suburbs. 
Squarely behind these three Com- 
panies stands the whole Bell System. 
The A. T. & T. Company, through 
its Washington executive office and 
the commercial office of its Long 
Lines Department, serves the Gov- 
ernment and others in matters out- 
side the scope of the local companies. 
Long Lines plant forces maintain the 
test rooms, the circuits and channels 
that reach from Washington around 
the globe. Western Electric’s dis- 
tributing house, not far from the 
Capitol, delivers the goods and West- 
ern’s installation forces are in most 


telephone buildings and many of 
Uncle Sam’s. The Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, although not _ repre- 


sented in corporate person, can point 
to its handiwork on every quarter. 
If one could conceive the moving 
to Washington of every Vermonter— 
man, woman, and child, three hun- 
dred and fifty thousand souls—with 
those unable to find accommodations 
in the sixty-two square miles of the 
District overflowing into the adjacent 


counties of Maryland and Virginia, 
one would have some conception of 
what has happened in thirty months 
to the population of the region. It 
has, since April, 1940, increased 
nearly 40 per cent—from 900,000 to 
more than a million and a quarter. 

The Federal Government in this 
period has doubled its roster of ci- 
vilian employees in Washington, and 
with more than 290,000 has now 
three times more than were needed 
to polish off the Central Powers in 
1918. 

The increase in population, the or- 
ganization and movement of great 
government agencies, the intensifying 
of all activities, have had far-reach- 
ing effects on the life of the city. 


Like a Tidal Wave 


THE IMPACT on the telephone sys- 
tem came from all directions. The 
volume of local and long distance 
calls rose sharply in 1940, soared in 
1941, and continued to climb in 1942. 

In the three years 1940-42, the 
District has gained about 104,000 
telephones; it took the 11 preceding 
years to gain as many. Growth in 
the suburban area has been compar- 
ably swift and relatively great—a 
total of 48,000 telephones. Thus, in 
the period, Greater Washington has 
gained 152,000 telephones—49 per 
cent—and goes into 1943 with more 
than 460,000 telephones: five times 
as many as it had on Armistice Day 
in 1918. The Federal Government 
subscribes for more than 100,000 of 
them, about two and a quarter times 
the number of three years ago. 

One indication of what happens 
when Uncle Sam bestirs himself can 
be found in the number of telephones 
installed and disconnected. For the 
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year just weil telephones connected 
and disconnected in the District of 
Columbia were 38 per cent more than 
the total in service at the first of the 
year. 

Kaiser Wilhelm’s note announcing 
unrestricted submarine warfare was 
delivered in Washington on Friday, 
February 1, 1917. Toll calls that 


Toll calls out of Wiibleain aver- 
aged 11,000 per business day in 
1939; 12,700 in 1940; 24,200 in the 
last week of November '41. In the 
fateful week of Pearl Harbor they 
soared to 32,400, an increase of one- 
third literally overnight. Since then 
the curve has continued upward. At 
this writing, a quiet business day 








THIs IS ONE of the eleven telephone buildings which have been constructed 
or enlarged in Washington and the vicinity since the Japs struck in the Pacific 





day jumped 20 per cent, or 300 calls, 
and continued to climb week by week 
to an average of 5,200 per business 
day in October rere. A chart in the 
company magazine of that time plots 
this rising curve of calls and the 
legend beneath it reads in part: 

ery anything be more impres- 
sive?’ The editor could not foresee 
the events of a quarter-century. 


brings 39,000 calls. 

Obviously, neither a _ peacetime 
plant nor peacetime methods could 
satisfy demands for service of this 
order. It takes time to engineer and 
expand a telephone system, though 
of late a good many traditions on 
this score have crumbled. Storm 
signals flying through 1939 gave 
warnings which were heeded, and 
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plans started that year have served 
the nation and the business well. 
The comprehensiveness of these plans 
is only partially revealed by the sum 
of 458 major construction projects 
undertaken in three years, in contrast 
to 225 in the preceding triennium. 
Gross additions to the telephone 
plant of the District of Columbia (in- 
cluding re-used material), has in this 
period exceeded $43,000,000, and the 
additions in the nearby Maryland 
and Virginia areas amounted to 
nearly $17,000,000 more. Plant that 
cost $83,000,000 has been added to 
or removed from a telephone sys- 
tem * that stands on the books today 
at about $98,000,000. 


offices, about 111,000 yet remained 
manual. The need for an enlarged 
telephone system—one that could 
take it—if war should come, could be 
foreseen. The prospects of mobiliz- 
ing adequate operating forces in such 
event were not so certain; accord- 
ingly, the dial conversion program 
was hastened, and by the time this 
article appears the substitution will 
be substantially complete. 


THE ROLL of construction projects 
completed or launched is too long to 
call, but some end results give indi- 
cation of what they achieved. The 
table below speaks for central office 
facilities. 








Dial Units 

DSA Positions 

Manual Positions 

Manual and Dial Subscriber Lines 





—— = 


Local Central Office Facilities 


Serving the Metropolitan Area 


Dec. 31,1939 Dec. 31, 1942 Change 
14 36 22 | 
126 588 462 | 
592 123 — 4609 | 
187,000 265,000 78,500 

















Dollars, however, are cold terms 
in which to measure the accomplish- 
ments of this program—accomplish- 
ments that would stand more con- 
spicuous than a new bomber plant or 
shipyard if they were not so dispersed 
and so varied. 

The substitution of dial service for 
manual progressed throughout the 
decade of the ’30’s, unit by unit, as 
growth made the change advantage- 
ous. By the end of 1939, three- 
quarters of the District’s telephones 
were dial; but, including the suburban 


1 Gross additions, $60,000,000; removed or 


abandoned, $23,000,000. 


But the table does not speak for 
the countless hours of engineering, 
manufacturing, and installing that 
goes into a program of this magni- 
tude and complexity, nor of the 
mental and physical toil, nor of the 
ingenuity and_ resourcefulness of 
people determined to meet time ob- 
jectives set by necessity. Laconic re- 
ports in the Washington files of 
Western Electric’s installation de- 
partment touch on the matter, as: 

“Shepherd & Sligo *2—347 

frames, 14,300 lines—started 

3/1/41, cutover 6/28/41—Nor- 

mal interval 31 weeks, actual 12 
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—Double shift job—21 car- 
loads of equipment erected in 10 
days—”’ 

There are many such reports. 

To house this equipment and all 
the assortment of apparatus that 
make up a going central ofice—cable 
and switch frames, generators and 
test buildings were 
built or enlarged and administrative 
forces moved to rented quarters, the 


desks—eleven 


vided. Twelve of these cables were 
placed at one time under the Potomac 
to serve the War Department in its 
new Pentagon Building. But river 
crossings and submarine cables are 
not good criteria of the amount of 
outside plant that has been added for 
subscribers’ telephone lines, for the 
cables between Government buildings, 
for inter-office trunks, and we let it 
all go with the bare statement that in 








THESE 12 
laid across the bottom of the Potomac River to supplement those already 
carrying voices between Washington and points beyond 


REELS of telephone cable, averaging 2,200 feet in length, were 





area of which now equals one-tenth 
of Company-owned property. 

The Anacostia and Potomac Rivers 
come together at Haines Point and 
cut a sharp “V” through the heart of 
the Metropolitan area. Eighteen 
cables (12,800 pairs) comfortably 
carried the flow of messages over and 
under these water barriers through 
1940. But war tolerates no barriers, 
and in two years 22 new crossings 
(22,000 pairs) were needed and pro- 


three years 445,000 miles of aerial 
and underground wire have been 
added in Washington alone, an in- 
crease of 48 per cent—7,100 miles 
per square land mile. 


Toll Service for the Capital 


HIsTORY REPEATS ITSELF. While 
Ambassador Bernsdorf was deliver- 
ing his Kaiser’s note to the State De- 
partment that February day in 1917, 
some telephone engineer was perfect- 








ing plans to add in the coming weeks 
four positions of toll board to the 
thirty-odd then in service—prepar- 
ing for the trafic that Woodrow 
Wilson’s.second Inauguration would 
bring. In the emergency that fol- 
lowed, it took but sixty hours to put 
this equipment in service. 

On that historic Sunday in Decem- 
ber of 1941, thirty new toll positions, 
partly wired, were being readied for 
the Christmas rush of calls. In 18 
hours they were manned and in use— 


and two weeks later 65 positions had 
been cut into service. 
These incidents and others like 


them stand out boldly, but they give 
no indication of the continuing prepa- 
rations that had been in the making 
to reinforce the long distance facili- 
ties against any emergency. 


By DECEMBER I, 1940, a second toll 
office had been established, partly as 
protection against any mishap that 
might befall the No. 1 office, and also 
to provide for growth. Opened with 
12 switchboard positions and 110 cir- 
cuits to a few key cities, it has now 
built up to 134 positions and more 
than 600 circuits that comprehensively 
cover the nation. The building in 
which it stands was cleared of local 
switchboards by transfer of service to 
other central offices, and the men of 
the C. & P., the Long Lines, and 
Western Electric who did this job 
will explain that installing a toll office 
and dismantling two local offices at 
one time in close quarters is no simple 
task. 

That year, too, twin cables were 
buried between Baltimore and Wash- 
ington at a cost to three Bell Com- 
panies * of $1,000,000. In this sec- 





2C. & P., C. & P. of Baltimore City, and A. 
fe £&e 
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tion of a network that covers the 
Atlantic Seaboard from Maine to 
Florida, all telephone cables hereto- 
fore followed one highway. For the 
protection of service, again, the new 
cables were placed over an alternate 
route. In the light of later events— 
among them, for instance, an increase 
in toll calls out of Washington of 151 
per cent in three years—there are 
echoes of a bygone day in this state- 
ment of December, 1939, about the 
project: 


‘The combined projected future 
requirements . . . are based on 
an estimated annual average 
growth in messages of about 5 
per cent annually during the 
period 1939-1955 and are con- 
sidered reasonable for use in 
plans for this project.” 


The anticipated growth of a decade 
and a half arrived in three years. 

Three hundred and thirteen switch- 
board positions in the two Washing- 
ton toll offices are 193 more than in 
service three years ago. More are 
on the way. But the record must also 
show that decentralization of much 
toll traffic to local offices has greatly 
helped to carry the load and, includ- 
ing these local offices, more than 600 
positions are now available to handle 
the business. 


Circuits to Everywhere 


SWITCHBOARDS ALONE carry no mes- 
sages. A quarter-century ago Uncle 
Sam bravely went to war with a net- 
work of less than 150 long line cir- 
cuits out of Washington at his com- 
mand. December 1, 1940, he was 


preparing for defense with 458. In 
1941 he went to war with 730. 


He 
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wages war today with more than 
1,200. But these, divided up as they 
must be, to find their way to 121 dif- 
ferent cities in 28 states and Canada, 
are not yet enough; and so about one- 
quarter of them are redistributed 
each day as the flow of traffic changes. 

The story of circuits rightfully be- 
longs to Long Lines, but it is also the 
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The bare record shows 54 carrier 
systems * were installed in 1942. 
These figures, unadorned, will not im- 
press the layman; the fact remains, 
however, that this mystifying appa- 
ratus, in bulk enough to fill a large 
dwelling, yielded upwards of 600 cir- 
cuits that in a day can carry 18,000 
war calls. 
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PRIVATE BRANCH SWITCHBOARDS are important in providing service for Gov- 


ernment agencies. 


Here are some being prepared for installation by wiring 


specialists at Western Electric’s Washington distributing house 





story of the Laboratories and of the 
K-Carrier. It’s plain, of 
these new circuits were not strung 


course, 


from day to day on pole lines to dis- 
tant cities. They are, with small ex- 
ception, the product of the K-Car- 
rier system; one in a family of car- 
rier current developments, that en- 
ables two cable pairs to provide 
twelve telephone channels. 


Nor were these installations “busi- 
ness as usual,”’ for at the beginning 
of 1942 there were -in place only 64 
systems * and plans are on foot for 
the installation of 60 more in 1943. 
Already Washington is the second 
largest carrier center in the country. 

Calls to the nearer towns and cities 





8 so “terminal” and 4 “through” systems. 
#28 “terminal” and 36 “through” systems. 
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pass over the circuits of the local 
companies, and these too have been 
reinforced. When two years ago, 96 
circuits carried the trafic to and from 
Baltimore, today 148 are in service; 
and for the load to the half-hundred 
toll centers and tributaries reached 
over Associated Company lines, 500 
circuits are now humming—an in- 
crease of one-third. Behind these 
Associated Company circuits lies an 
account of other cables, not long and 
distinguished ones, but hastily placed 
sections along obscure country roads, 
strengthening the network of the re- 
gion as war brought new importance 
to names on the map—Belvoir, Cedar 
Point, Solomons Island, and others. 


PV L’s and Teletypes 


THE VOLUME and character of mes- 
sages that pass in and out of Wash- 
ington over private lines will never 
be known, but the circumstances sur- 
rounding the establishment of many 
of these services give testimony of 
their belligerent purpose. One after 
another, often on critical days, under 
stress of great urgency, private line 
services have been set up to distant 
places through the closest kind of co- 
operative action by Long Lines and 
the Associated Companies concerned. 

If the pen is mightier than the 
sword, will it not turn out that the 
teletypewriter is mightier than the 
tank? While Twre® played a small 
role in World War I, in Twx® the 
country has a wholly new weapon. 
Among all means of communication, 
probably none in this area has gone 
so far and fast to war. All told, 
1,100 teletypes are firing words at 


’ Private line teletypewriter service. 


® Exchange teletypewriter service. 
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their targets with higher velocity and 
at longer range than a machine gun 
shoots its bullets. 

Outward TWX messages, now pass- 
ing 2,900 per day, have more than 
trebled in a year, are nearly nine 
times greater than two years ago. 
These messages come from almost 
500 TWX stations, about twice the 
number of 12 months ago, and most 
of them in the Government's service. 
The switchboard through which these 
messages pass to their destination has 
undergone continuous expansion: six 
additions in two years. It has grown 
from nine positions to 45. ‘The cir- 
cuits to carry these messages over 
the country have been multiplied 
three and one-half times since 1940. 
By contrast, there are more TWX 
switchboard positions, circuits, and 
operators in service today than were 
required for message toll service 
when once before the Nation’s Capi- 
tal went to war. One government 
message center makes use of 26 
TWX machines, the trunks to 17 of 
them assigned in sequence to insure 
uninterrupted inward service. 


THE private line teletypewriter has 
also gone all out against the Axis. 
Associated Company and Long Lines 
services, together, at the first of 
1940, accounted for less than 175 
machines in the Metropolitan Area; 
clattering away now are more than 
600. These administrative networks 
serve many purposes. One, for in- 
stance, transmits to a printer 500 
listing changes daily for the addenda 
to the Information’ records of 
N.W.A. (National War Agencies), 
whose telephone directory, in pass- 
ing, contains alphabetical and classi- 
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fied sections and, with 20,000 listings, 
compares in bulk and pages with the 
telephone book for a city the size of 
Wheeling, West Virginia. 
Naturally, it has taken organiza- 
tion and ingenuity to keep abreast of 
this growth in teletypewriter services, 
nor has it been easy going. Instru- 
mentalities have been scarce. Per- 
sonnel had to be found and trained. 
In the commercial department a half- 
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9 
formal procedures for training cus- 
tomers’ teletype attendants have ma- 
tured into a full-fledged school that 
in 11 months has instructed more 
than 600 pupils in the art. Nor is 
the end in sight. 


Private Branch Exchanges 


HERE IN THE CAPITAL and its sub- 
urbs can be found the largest private 
branch exchange switchboards in the 








INSTALLING THE world’s largest private branch switchboard in the War De- 


partment. 


Installers worked around the clock to speed it to completion 





dozen men under a full-time man- 
ager work round the clock to answer 
the hundred questions that must be 
settled for each new service, each ad- 
dition or rearrangement. In plant, 
the installation and maintenance crew 
has grown from seven men to more 
than 40; and the traffic force at the 
switchboard, supplied and supervised 
by the telephone company, has built 
up from seven to more than 100. In- 


world. Competition of late has been 
keen. The half-century ending in 
1939 saw the Companies’ invest- 


ment * in manual multiple and large 
dial pBx’s rise gradually to $3,046,- 
ooo—and only three years more saw 
it pass $10,800,000. 


The net growth of 49 systems in 





7 Including associated equipment, frames, and 
power plant, and excluding building and central 
office cable. 
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these three years, of 711 positions 
and 72,400 station lines, is simple to 
tally, but the hundreds of new instal- 
lations, additions, and replacements 
that made up this net and measures 
the enormous installation and con- 
struction job that had to be ac- 
complished have not been recorded. 
Here for one-quarter of the period,* 
and relating to Government er 
services alone, is a partial record: 5 
PBX projects for 35 cues! 
agencies in which 390 positions were 
added or replaced and carrying with 
them equipment for 33,330 station 
lines. In the fortnight that followed 
Pearl Harbor, 24 PBX positions were 
connected for Government bureaus. 

Surprisingly, there are on govern- 
ment and subscriber premises more 
large PBX positions in the Metro- 
politan area than there are operators’ 
positions in telephone company of- 
fices °—and nearly one-half as many 
station lines as central office 
scriber lines. 





sub- 


The VW ‘ar Agencies 


THe uisrory of the war agencies 
created to prosecute the war on the 
production, and _ labor 
fronts will undoubtedly be recorded 
in due time. It begins on May 29, 
1940, when the President approved 
the regulations governing the func- 
tioning of the Advisory Commission 
to the re-established Council of Na- 
tional Defense, and will be an as- 
tounding story of organization, reor- 


economic, 


ganization, of recruiting, training, 
and housing of great clerical, tech- 
nical, and administrative forces. 


The telephone installer and his kit, 


8 First nine months 1942. 
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1,032 as of 12-1-42. 


1,161 Vs. 
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the PBX aeitins ol others in the 
crafts, will be found on every page, 
unruffed in the turmoil. 

No brief account can describe 
the extraordinary conditions under 
which telephone service was provided 


for these agencies; but some com- 
ment about one installation (for 
N.D.A.C.) may give an idea. Con- 


ceived as a manual PBX of 3 posi- 
tions and 300 station lines, it turned 
out a week after birth to have 9 
positions and 800 lines, and in a span 
of six months grew to 31 positions 
and 2,000 lines, plus 5 positions for 
toll. Skipping over two years of 
evolution, filled with growing pains, 
during which N.D.A.C. became the 
National War Agencies, this colos- 
sus, now dial, stands today with 89 
positions working and 11,000 station 
lines. Still growing, it is a little 
crestfallen that it held the record— 
largest PBX in the world—for only 
ten months, out-ranked by the War 
Department in September 1942. 


THE SUCCESSIVE ADDITIONS and re- 
placements of such large amounts of 
equipment, each accomplished in ex- 
traordinarily short intervals, has been 
only one part of the project. An- 
other has been the servicing by plant, 
trafic, and commercial of the station 
facilities connected to the system. In 
time the direction of this work be- 
came formalized in a section of the 
commercial department. A staff was 
assembled, some of the men_ bor- 
rowed from Associated Companies, 
all selected for their knowledge of 
subscriber telephone layouts and spe- 
cial equipment. 

The weekly reports of this servic- 
ing force tell in telegraphic style a 
vivid story— 




















Section 


organized today 
with 


70 people. Initial 
installation 16 lines, 43 ex- 
tensions. Section expected 
to grow to 600 people by 
§-15, according to the 
Chief. 

Inter-American Defense 
Board, new agency or- 
ganized this week. UgIti- 
mate growth 17 units. 
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that this PBX serves 14 of 23 war 
agencies, each divided into bureaus, 
divisions, sections and units. In 
seven months the Company’s repre- 
sentatives studied the telephone ar- 
rangements of 2,000 units and re- 
studied more than 400. In addition, 
they received and acted upon 4,900 
demand requests for assistance in 
planning moves, rearrangements, or 
additions of station facilities. 
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DECEMBER these accounting girls billed 607,000 toll tickets—a quarter 


of a million of them for calls made by Uncle Sam 





1-18. Floor plans reviewed. 
Recommendations __incor- 
porate all plans. 1500 


telephones involved in 
move. 


O.W.I. expected to require 


+t 


sco branches on office re- 
arrangements and new lay- 
outs being reviewed.” 


Some insight into the scope of these 
activities comes with the knowledge 


Rapid expansion brought into the 
Government service many new people 
with little experience in office pro- 
cedures. Early in 1941 it became 
apparent that the company could, out 
of its experience, be helpful in teach- 
ing telephone habits which, by saving 
of time, tempers, and telephone fa- 
cilities would help get on with the 
war. A training course was mapped 
out and a faculty of seven women 
has so far given classroom instruction 
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to more than 40,000 government 
workers of 39 bureaus on how to use 
the telephone more effectively. The 
training is continuing at the rate of 
about 75 classes and 1,100 pupils a 
week. Official appreciation of this 
effort has been abundant. General 
Brehon Somervel has written: 
“ . . training given to approxi- 
mately 772 officers and civilian 
employees of . . . Office of the 
Quartermaster General. . . . This 
training has been of tremendous 
value and I wish to express ap- 
preciation. - 


THE PENTAGON BUILDING on the 
Virginia bank of the Potomac and the 
switchboard that serves the War De- 
partment have taken their proper 
places as contemporary wonders of 
the world. The dial system with its 
125 operator and 36 information 
positions equipped for 13,000 station 
lines—with its more than 1,200 tie 
lines, trunk lines and long distance 
loops—is the proud descendant of 
a humble five-position manual PBx 
through which the War Department 
went to battle in April, 1917. 

Cold figures do not tell that the 
Bell System had never before made a 
PBX installation of this size and com- 
plexity, that the Bell Laboratories 
especially designed the board, that 
Western manufactured it in record 
time, installed in only 17 weeks; nor 
do they bring out the magnitude of 
the task such a project entails in many 
directions: engineering, retraining of 
operators, thousands of cable pair 
and telephone number assignments, 
and all the deluge of installation and 
service order work. 

The Navy’s telephone system, with 
N.W.A. and War, completes the tri- 


umvirate of new giants. A manual 
system of 27 positions was sturdy 
enough to ride the seas of the ’30’s, 
but the going got rough in the *40’s. 
By June of 1941, a 7oI1—A dial PBX, 
equipped for 21 positions and 2,000 
station lines, had been launched and 
commissioned. Four months later, it 
was enlarged to 43 positions and 
4,000 lines and a satellite dial unit 
had been installed to serve 500 addi- 
tional lines on the Virginia side of 
the Potomac, where the department 
occupied a new Federal building. As 
the fleet grows to cover two oceans, 
so does this pBx. At this writing it 
consists of 61 operator and 8 in- 
formation positions to serve 7,000 
station lines. Here is a system that 
has grown to three times its capacity 
of a year and a half ago. 


ver on the Alert 


WHEREVER YOU may be in any of 14 
telephone buildings, you will hear, at 
a pre-arranged time each day, the test 
rings of a far-flung air raid alarm 
system; and should it fail at any 
point, you might observe a worker 
reach for a telephone and report that 
the signal had not sounded. 

In a business that has always jeal- 
ously guarded the integrity of its 
service against the elements and its 
employees against accidents, the war, 
first in Europe and then in Washing- 
ton, only brought different hazards to 
be prepared for. Even in 1939 the 
presence of guards might have been 
noted in three telephone buildings, 
and as the times grew more tense the 
posting of guards was extended to 
other buildings. According to plan, 
military guards took post and quar- 
ters in the two principal toll offices 
on the day following Pearl Harbor 
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and the Metropolitan police took 
charge in other central offices. These 
were relieved in time as additional 
Company guards were recruited and 
trained. 

The identifying passes that em- 
ployees must display to gain access to 
their places of work date back to Au- 
gust, 1940, and about that time pro- 
tection for vulnerable doors and win- 
dows appeared. Four days after 
Pearl Harbor, operating and equip- 
ment rooms, where the business must 
function around the clock, had been 
blacked out by makeshift use of build- 
ing paper and later, as they could be 
secured, with permanent shades and 
light traps. To know that 1,300 
windows were thus attended to gives 
point to the statement. 

The author has his assignment in 
the Fire Warden Service and his sec- 
tor post on the windy corner of a 
roof. He is but one of 1,600 men 
and women in an organized Ward- 
ens Service that has been equipped 
and trained to extinguish incendiary 
bombs, render first aid, direct the 
force to shelter areas and protect the 
property if a day should come when 
that be needed. 

Some day we may be permitted to 
tell exciting tales of how the tele- 
phone business in the Capital re- 
sponded to calls upon it from the 
Army, the Navy, and from others 
charged with the protection of the 
District and the nation, for remark- 
able communication services. 

It must suffice now to say that 
much also has been done to make the 
service throughout the city secure as 
possible and to meet contingencies of 
many sorts at many places. Even in 
a business that has long been geared 
to function night and day, Sundays 








and holidays, new dispositions were 
needed at many tactical posts—from 
executive offices to test desks, to 
guarantee instantaneous action in any 
exigency and at any hour. 


The Garrison 


As ouTFits Go; the Bell System’s 
garrison for Greater Washington is 
not so large. About 7,600 strong, it 
is no more than two regiments with 
a full complement of specialists. 
With action on the telephone front 
intensifying, recruits were mustered 
into the service and reinforcements 
brought from other sectors. Since 
the first of 1940, the garrison has 
grown by 2,900 effectives; a gain 
that does not disclose the extent of 
recruiting and training that has been 
required to build it up to war strength 
and fill the files left vacant as men 
were called to fight on other fronts.*° 
It is safe to say that no.less than 
10,000 men and women have been 
placed in the ranks.”* 

The Infantry of this force is the 
7,000 employees of the Associated 
Companies that furnish telephone 
service in the area. The Engineer 
Corps is Western Electric’s installa- 
tion men, now only a company of 
about 200. But these are mobile 
troops and early in 1942, at the 
peak of their campaign of switch- 
board and PBx installation, Western 
had two battalions—goo men on the 
firing line. The SOS, estern’s 
Washington distributing house, ac- 
counts for another company of about 
175 which, at the height of the battle 
of wartime expansion, now past its 


10 571 employees of the C. & P. Telephone 
Companies in the Washington area were in 
military service at the beginning of 1943. 

119,133 employees engaged in 3 years by the 
C. & P. Telephone Company alone. 
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turning point and in our favor, 
shipped telephone materials from 
stock in lots as high as 700 tons a 
week—much of it for the Capital 
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INGENIOUS TIME-SAVER: tin can and 

string convey toll tickets from a toll 

office to temporary toll positions two 

floors above via holes drilled through 

the floors. Three days before this 

picture was taken, the author’s desk 
stood on this spot 





area. A. T. & T. and Long Lines, 
the Signal Company of the garrison, 
musters at present about 200 people, 
where a detachment of 85, at the first 
of 1940, was quite adequate. 
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The bombs that fell on Oahu sent 
troops quite unexpectedly and _ hur- 
riedly to many places. They like- 
wise brought to Washington a band 
of volunteers, summoned from states 
as far away as Minnesota, to take 
their temporary places at  switch- 
boards and with installation crews 
hard-pressed to carry the load. One 
hundred and seventy-five of them 
were on the job a fortnight after De- 
cember 7 and, in all, 600 experi- 
enced long distance operators, crafts- 
men, engineers, commercial repre- 
sentatives and others from 15 Bell 
Companies have seen or are now see- 
ing service on the Capital Front. It 
may be that 600 workers competent 
to deal with a dozen different opera- 
tions in the business could be assem- 
bled from half the nation without 
prearrangement. The plans that 
were made in August of 1941 to do 
just this if need arose are none-the- 
less good evidence of foresight. 

It is not sufficient, however, to 
treat in numbers only of the men and 
women who faithfully have held the 
line. They have accepted and dis- 
charged many responsibilities over 
and above those that arise in their 
profession. They put, in 1942, more 
than three-quarters of a million dol- 
lars of their wages in War Bonds,” 
many have taken first aid instruction, 
and they have been active in Civilian 
Defense, Red Cross, and in other 
ways open these days to the citizen. 

Any forecast of what the future 
holds for the business would be fool- 
hardy. There are signs, however, 
that the storm of activity, at least in 
regard to construction and installa- 





12.92 per cent of the employees of the C. & P. 
Co. are subscribing 8.7 per cent of the payroll. 
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tion, is abating, partly because the 
first requirements of the war machine 
in Washington have now been met 
and partly because the requirements 
of civilian use must wait the day when 


One thing remains certain: if the 
spirit of an organization, its ability 
to fight as one team, are enough, no 
demands of our Government or of 
the armed forces for any communica- 

















| priorities can be relaxed. Traffic still tion facilities the Bell System can 
grows, however; each day the ca- supply or devise will remain unsatis- 
pacity of the plant is stretched a little fied. 
more, the leisurely social use of tele- So, except as herein recounted, 
; phone lines is giving way to war calls. All’s Quiet along the Potomac. 
| 
: I AM PARTICULARLY GLAD to hear [your voice] at this moment, 
t Mr. Powley, because it is coming to me over a line which we 
t decided to built three years ago against the possibility of war 
. with Japan. Because of that decision, you and I at this mo- 
- ment have the privilege of opening to regular service the new 
t underground Transcontinental Cable of the Bell System. 
t Now, for the first time in history, a telephone conversation can 
> be carried all the way from coast to coast over a telephone 
_ cable, instead of going part of the way over open wires strung 
on cross-arms on poles. . . . The laying of this telephone cable 
underground across the Great Plains and across the Sierras— 
” clear from Omaha to Sacramento—at a cost of $25,000,000, is 
d a great feat of engineering and construction. We have had 
e transcontinental telephone service for many years, of course— 
3- ever since January, 1915—and four transcontinental telephone 
r lines already cross the western half of the United States by four 
r different routes. But on all of these lines, as you know, the 
e wire is strung overhead. The new cable, lying deep in the 
|. soil, safely below the cutting edge of the farmer’s plow, is safe 
also from the attacks of wind and sleet and destructive ice. It 
will ultimately more than double the number of talk channels 
1; available for transcontinental calls, but it also greatly increases 
n the dependability of transcontinental service. I consider this 
rT Transcontinental Cable, as we have named it, one of the great 
n. milestones of telephone history. 
"€ A. T. & T. President Walter 8. Gifford, in New 
|. York, to Ned R. Powley, President of the Pacific Tel. 
r. & Tel. Co., in San Francisco, December 21, 1942. 
in 




















“ Vlore Than Service” 


Harold M. Prescott 








The philosophy of service which is meeting the chal- 
lenge of war conditions is made plain by the Traffic 
Engineer of the Bell System's headquarters company 


THE SOLDIER moved about restlessly. 
He glanced at the clock, snuffed out 
his cigarette and again walked over 
to the girl seated at the little table 
and engaged her in earnest conversa- 
tion. A few moments and he re- 
sumed his aimless pacing. The hands 
of the clock slowly crept past ten— 
ten-fifteen—ten-twenty. 

The silence was broken by a muffled 
ringing. ‘The girl at the table was 
suddenly occupied. And then— 

“Ready with San Antonio. Booth 
three, please.”’ 

The soldier turned quickly, flashed 
a momentary smile in the direction of 
the table, and hurried to the booth. 
Several minutes later he reappeared 
and approached the table. 


“I sure appreciate everything 
you've done in putting that call 
through,” he remarked. “It was 


mighty important to me. How much 
do I owe you?” 

The girl spoke briefly into a tele- 
phone. 

“A dollar and a half, please.” 


She smiled cheerfully. Then— 
“T didn’t do much,” she said. 


‘Long Distance’ did all the work.” 

“Well, when you see her, tell her 
‘Thanks’ for me, will you?” 

The young man grinned, and from 
the door he added, 
again to you.” 

The girl busied herself at the table 


‘and thanks 


for a few minutes, inspected the room 
briefly, snapped off the lights and 
went out. 

To thousands of Bell System em- 
ployees the incident itself is common- 
place: completing a long distance call 
for one of Uncle Sam’s fighting men 
anxious, for a few fleeting moments, 
to hear again the voices of the folks 
“back home.” It happens every 
night, many times over, in every sec- 
tion of a great nation girded for war. 
But the events leading up to the com- 
pletion of the call eloquently attest 
to the accomplishment of a real serv- 
ice objective. 

The call had been placed shortly 
before nine in the evening. In ordi- 
nary times, it would have gone 
through with little or no delay. But 
these are no ordinary times. The 
wires are loaded and hum with calls 
important to the successful prosecu- 
tion of the war. In common with 
many things we have long had in 
abundance, the materials required to 
meet the unprecedented demands for 
long distance service have been di- 
verted to war production: more 
planes, guns, tanks, and ships! And 
so some calls are bound to be delayed. 
The soldier’s was one of these, and, 
though he well understood the rea- 
sons, it was small comfort to him in 
a matter of such personal importance. 

The girl at the table—the public 
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telephone attendant—understood the 
situation too. Perhaps better; for 
inwardly she counted the minutes 
with the soldier, and her interest in 
and sense of personal responsibility 
for the call were clearly evident. It 
was with a surge of pleasure and 
satisfaction, then, that she announced 
with a smile, “Ready with San An- 
tonio.”” Her interest was obvious 
to him. His appreciation was both 
spontaneous and sincere. 


TO SOME OF Us, the opportunity to 
manifest so clearly the Bell System’s 
desire to serve in a courteous and 
businesslike manner, yet with a warm 
and friendly interest, occurs infre- 
quently. To many thousands of em- 
ployees, however—operators, repair- 
men, service representatives and 
others—it is an everyday occurrence, 
and by this very fact the earnestness 
and sincerity of our desire to give a 
completely satisfactory service is con- 
stantly being challenged. The extent 
to which they recognize and utilize 
these opportunities as they perform 
their daily tasks will largely deter- 
mine the lasting impressions of the 
service and personnel created in the 
minds of our customers. 

Striving for technical perfection— 
a prompt, courteous, error-free serv- 
ice—is, of course, an ever-present ob- 
jective. But today, more than ever, 
we are looking beyond technical per- 
formance to the human and personal 
side of the business. Not in the 
sense that unnecessary or improper 
emphasis will be given to the per- 
sonal element, because even in these 
difficult times the vast majority of all 
calls and all transactions with our 
customers are handled promptly, eff- 
ciently, and to their complete satis- 


faction—and this, ‘after all, is the 
fundamental objective. But in the 
sense that when calls are unavoidably 
delayed, when service difficulty is en- 
countered, or when the unusual or un- 
predictable arises, we will signify by 
word and deed our personal concern 
and interest in furthering the cus- 
tomer’s wishes. Call it what you 
will—and it has been referred to in 
various terms over the years—‘per- 
sonal interest,’ “personalized serv- 
ice,’ “overtones of services,” etc., it 
all boils down to a sincere desire to 
conduct the business as efficiently as 
we know how in the best interests of 
our customers and in a considerate, 
thoughtful, and cheerful manner. 
This is the challenge. 


IT CONFRONTS US not only as an or- 
ganization but, equally important, as 
individuals; for ours is a_ business 
which, requiring on-the-spot compli- 
ance with and satisfaction of the cus- 
tomer’s wishes, depends fundamen- 
tally upon the individual. We do not 
have the benefits of careful and pains- 
taking prior inspection of our prod- 
uct, as in the case of manufactured 
articles or goods. We furnish a 
service. Moreover, it must be ready 
at all times and under all conditions 
—when the customer wishes to use it. 
The elements that make for a better 
service—the long-range planning, the 
careful training, the efforts to antici- 
pate and be ready to meet unexpected 
demands upon the service—are not 
seen nor appreciated by the user. 
The things he feels and senses, the 
impressions he carries away of our 
competence and ability, and the re- 
gard in which he holds us, largely 
come from the personal side of the 
business—the voice, manner, and un- 
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seen personality of the operator who 
handles his call. 

These things have always been im- 
portant, but never more so than to- 
day. The thoughts of millions the 
nation over are preoccupied and seri- 
ously concerned with the trials and 
tribulations of war. The material 
things we have taken so much for 
granted are in increasing degree be- 
coming less plentiful and, in some 
cases, are being denied to us. Under 
these conditions, we are all more 
sensitive to the little things that 
touch upon our daily lives. There 
are mounting evidences of this in tele- 
phone service since the materials to 
meet the ever-increasing demands are 
being put to more pressing needs. It 
becomes an obligation, then, to insure 
that the sources of potential irrita- 
tion in the business—carelessness, in- 
attentiveness, lack of interest—are 
completely eradicated as a cause for 
dissatisfaction with the service. 


IN THE ordinary case, nothing more 
is required than that we be alert and 
attentive to the customer’s wishes and 
that we handle the call or transac- 
tion promptly, courteously, and ac- 
curately. But when delay is encoun- 
tered or something goes wrong in the 
completion of a call or when tempo- 
rary restrictions in the amount of 
service that can be given become 
necessary—and in these days we must 
expect that some of this will be un- 
avoidable—then the desire to give a 
pleasing and satisfactory service must 
be translated into positive action in 
terms the customer can readily un- 
derstand. It must be clearly shown 


that every resource and every means 
at our disposal will be cheerfully 
used to comply with his wishes, and 


that if these do not prove sufficient 
for the immediate purpose our re- 
gret is genuine and sincere. This 
conception of the job must be funda- 
mental with all employees and can 
only be applied successfully if the 
individual feels it and lives it. 

We, both as patriotic citizens and 
as workers on the production firing 
line, face a heavy responsibility in 
furnishing the vital communications 
needed in integrating a vast and di- 
versified war effort. ‘War calls” 
come first and will often justify spe- 
cial and preferential handling with 
the closest sort of attention by all 
concerned to insure prompt and ac- 
curate completion. However, the at- 
tention required for the expeditious 
handling of those vital war calls in 
no way relieves us of the responsi- 
bility of giving the best possible serv- 
ice on every call—and giving it 
cheerfully. 

We meet these responsibilities with 
a heritage of service that has become 
traditional. The years are punctu- 
ated with acts of loyalty and devotion 
to the service, and epics of heroism in 
the line of duty. The list is long and 
reaches into every section of the coun- 
try, encompassing fires, floods, earth- 
quakes, hurricanes, explosions—. 
The only compulsion has been the 
individual’s sense of personal obliga- 
tion to the community or to a fellow 
being. 


THIs SPIRIT pervades the entire or- 
ganization; and today, with the na- 
tion fighting for its very existence, 
the desire, willingness, and determin- 
ation to maintain the service, come 
what may, is given fresh impetus and 
assumes added importance. It comes 
from the knowledge that the job we 
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are doing is vitally important. To be 
sure, it does not have the spectacular 
element of the ship sliding down the 
ways or the rumble of tanks off the 
assembly line. Rather, it is a steady, 
unswerving, and unobtrusive con- 
tribution, the importance of which 
has time and again been attested to 
by military leaders and production 
men. 

As we go along, thousands of new 
employees will join the ranks. They 
will work side by side with those who 
have already experienced under fire 
that sense of service obligation and 
who clearly see the part they play 
and the contribution they make. 
Both have a responsibility—the one 
to point the way by precept and ex- 
ample, the other to take up and carry 
on a worthy tradition. 


IN THIS TRADITION we must be doubly 
sure that under the stress of difficul- 
ties which will confront us in main- 
taining high levels of technical per- 
formance, the overtones of service— 
the friendly and personal touch—are 
not neglected, that cheerfulness is not 
found wanting. That on the con- 
trary, we will be more sensitive than 
ever to this responsibility, keeping 
constantly in mind the thought that 
every transaction is a separate and 
personal matter, apart from all 
others; that each one should engage 
our complete and undivided atten- 
tion; and that each one should be en- 
tirely free of any impression of per- 
functory interest. The aim is to 
have the customer sense that, regard- 
less of circumstance, his particular 
request is receiving the utmost con- 
sideration, and that we are honestly 
and sincerely concerned when difh- 
culties of any nature temporarily ob- 


struct the attainment of a service ob- 
jective. 


FREQUENT RECOGNITION, in the press 
and on the radio, has been made of 
the fine services rendered by the tele- 
phone companies. Governor Darden 
of Virginia, in a radio talk to the tele- 
phone people of that state, paid the 
following tribute: 

‘‘We must be prepared for an un- 
expected assault on the Atlantic 
Coast and I think that Virginia in 
particular must be very watchful in 
that area which we commonly call 
Tidewater. If the blow should come, 
we will depend to a great extent upon 


-you; your willingness to stick by 


your post. Your ability to transmit 
vital information which we must 
have in order to attempt to deal with 
the difficulties which will confront us 
is of vital consequence and I know 
that we will be able to count on it 
because I have seen you and had 
the privilege of working with you 
through months which have been 
especially trying. 

“It is a marvel to me that you 
could be as cheerful and as efficient as 
you have been in handling long dis- 
tance calls that I have had occasion 
to make many and many times in the 
last six or eight months. The tele- 
phone service and the cheerfulness of 
those who help you is an astounding 
thing to me. The fact that you can 
pick up a phone here in Richmond 
and talk to almost any place in the 
United States quickly and that if you 
are in dificulty you can get help and 
get it given cheerfully is the thing 
that I marvel at ... that’s more 
than service; that’s more than efh- 
ciency—it’s a great spirit and a great 
heart. It is the thing that has made 
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this country great and it is the spirit 
that is going to save it.”’ 

This tribute to the spirit of serv- 
ice that exists throughout the Bell 
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System today has not been easily or 
unjustifiably won. May we continue 


to justify it through the trying times 
ahead! 








Charles M. Bracelen 1878-1942 


Harvey Hoshour 








Mr. Bracelen joined the legal staff of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company in 1918 as an 
attorney. 1921, 
and was elected a Vice President in 1924. From 
1926 until his death on October 8, 1942, he was the 
Company's Vice President and General Counsel. 


He became General Solicitor in 


Or MalirLanp, the great English 
legal historian, Mr. Justice Holmes 
wrote: 

“One is almost ashamed to praise 
a dead master for what he did in a 
field where he was acknowledged to 
be supreme. When his work is fin- 
ished it is too late for praise to give 
the encouragement which all need, 
and of which the successful get too 
little. Still, there is a pleasure in 
bearing one’s testimony even at that 
late time, and thus in justifying the 
imagination of posthumous power on 
which all idealists and men not seek- 
ing the immediate rewards of success 
must live.” 

These words of Mr. Justice 
Holmes might have been written 
about Mr. Bracelen, so well do they 
apply to him. And so well (and so 
much better put than I could express 


it) do they express the feeling that 
has impelled the “bearing” of this 
“testimony.” 

Several years ago a Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
who had known him for many years, 
said to one of Mr. Bracelen’s associ- 
ates: “‘Bracelen is as fine a lawyer as 
I have ever known.” When Mr. 
Bracelen was given an _ honorary 
Doctor of Laws degree last May by 
the University of Nebraska, from 
which he had been graduated 40 
years earlier, Mr. Gifford wired: 
“His brilliant legal mind is unique— 
unequalled by any I have known.” 
Fine tributes these, to which many 
another could be added, but my 
thought is that this “testimony” 
rather should be limited to some 


slight statement of those qualities in 
him that most impressed me in the 
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The late Mr. Bracelen 


ten years it was my good fortune to 
know and to work intimately with 
Mr. Bracelen. 

Mr. Bracelen had a mind of rare 
and clarity, and a fine 
knowledge of the law, its principles 
and its techniques. He could reason 
very closely and logically in the tra- 
ditional manner of first-class lawyers. 
One would expect this in a man in his 
position, and in this respect he did 
not fail. But, in addition, he could 
and did think intuitively, and bril- 
liantly so. Often he seemed to check 
one method against the other, at 
times reasoning backward from a 
conclusion which he seemed to feel 


acuteness 


rather than to arrive at by purely 
analytical processes. Otherwise put, 
he had both a first-class logical mind 
and a full measure of imagination— 
and he used both in the consideration 
of the problems that came to him. 
In a word, he had wisdom, that 
something so well characterized by 
Chief Justice Stone as the “‘indefina- 
ble distillate of mind and spirit upon 
which mankind must place its ultimate 
reliance as the solvent for the prob- 
lems of human experience.” 

Mr. Bracelen was a sensitive man, 
sensitive to beauty, sensitive to fun, 
and, above all, sensitive to ideas— 
whether his own or those of others. 
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Always he kept his mind open and 
his conclusions tentative until the 
moment of decision. As a result, 
some of his conferences were long in 
duration, but they were always satis- 
fying, always convincing. He pre- 
vailed, when he chose to prevail, by 
force of persuasion rather than by 
that of his position, and it was a far 
from uncommon thing for him to 
yield his first judgment to that of his 
associates. Just to be exposed to Mr. 
Bracelen’s reactions to the views of 
his conferees, to his continuous self- 
searching, and to his luminous ex- 
positions—things which character- 
ized his every conference—was an 
experience which one could not for- 
get if he would and would not if he 
could. 


Mr. BRACELEN was an understand- 
ing and sympathetic man. To an as- 
sociate away from the office for a 
time because of sickness he wrote: 
“Tust a few lines to let you know 
I am thinking of you. It’s a shame 
you have to be away from your 
family at Christmas and I need not 
tell you that I am most sympathetic. 
But, of course, you are doing the 
sensible thing. I suppose the prog- 
ress of recuperation seems slow to 
you, especially just at this time, no 


matter how satisfactory it really 
are 

“Above all, don’t worry about 
being away from the office. That’s 


an order from your boss! You must 
not think of returning until your doc- 
tor and Mrs. , as well as 
you, agree that it is all right to do so. 
When that time comes we will be 


most happy to see you, because we do 
miss you very much.” 


Only a man of great sympathy and 
large understanding could have writ- 
ten such a letter as this. Mr. Brace- 
len was this kind of man. 

Mr. Bracelen had a most unusual 
facility of expression. The files of 
the Bell System companies’ Legal 
Departments are full of letters and 
opinions written by him, all of them 
crystal clear in meaning and ex- 
pressed with a skill rarely found 
in documents written by lawyers or 
anyone else. So also of his briefs 
and of the suggestions he made con- 
cerning the briefs of his associates. 
As an example there comes to mind 
the first brief of any consequence that 
fell to my lot to write for Mr. Brace- 
len. He made several suggestions, 
the most important of which was that 
at the very beginning of the brief 
there could well be added two or 
three sentences which, as he put it, 
might “point up” the brief a bit. 
Later, when the brief was printed, I 
asked one of my associates in the of- 
fice to read His comment was: 
“Fine, particularly the first few sen- 
tences, which immediately get the at- 
tention of the The sen- 
tences which he referred to were 
entirely Mr. Bracelen’s. 


reader.” 


Mr. BRACELEN was a man of in- 
tense loyalty: loyalty his family, 
to his friends, to his associates, and 
to the Bell System. And invariably 
he inspired loyalty in others. This 
latter was exemplified some years ago 
when he was arguing before a Con- 
gressional Committee in opposition 
to a bill then pending before it. He 
made a characteristically forceful and 
persuasive argument. It was appar- 
ent that he had the Committee with 
him, and indeed the Committee later 
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reported the bill adversely. An op- 
ponent, apparently nonplussed by the 
Committee’s attitude, countered by 
attacking Mr. Bracelen’s motives and 
those of the Company he worked for. 
A later speaker, who represented in- 
terests which had no connection what- 
ever with the Bell System, and who 
had not seen Mr. Bracelen for many 
years, took up the cudgels on his be- 
half, saying to the Committee that he 
had known him as a boy in Nebraska 
40 years before, and that he could 
state of his own knowledge that Mr. 
Bracelen was wholly incapable of 
base motives or false pretense, and 
that therefore the statements made 
about him just could not be true. 


Mr. BRACELEN was _ indomitably 
courageous. Some years ago I heard 
him argue a most important case for 
the Bell System in the Supreme Court 
of the United States. At the time I 
knew that he was unwell, but it was 
not until a few months before his 
death that he told me that on the day 
of this argument he was so sick that 
he was hardly able to keep on his 
feet and that only by driving himself 
to the very limit was he able to pre- 
sent the case at all. At the time of 
the argument I thought his presenta- 
tion was adequate, not in his best 
form, but certainly in quality far be- 
yond that ordinarily heard in Su- 
preme Court arguments. As I see 
him now, presenting this case, an- 
swering the Ccurt’s questions, mov- 
ing from one point to another with 
apparent ease, the argument, or 
rather the mar:, seems great, as great 
he was, and truly courageous, as also 
he was. 

As many of his friends know, Mr. 
Bracelen regarded his doctor’s de- 
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gree from his University as the cul- 
mination of his career. To some it 
might seem strange that this should 
be so of one who was the chief legal 
adviser of the largest corporation in 
the country. But to Mr. Bracelen the 
intangibles were always looming up 
larger and more important than the 
tangibles, and I venture that to those 
who knew him well his emphasis of 
the significance of the University 
honor that came to him almost too 
late will not seem paradoxical at all. 
Nor will those who knew him well 
think it strange that he believed, as 
he did, that Mr. Justice Cardozo was 
the greatest among modern American 
judges. Not many men (and per- 
haps even fewer lawyers) can think 
finely both logically and intuitively. 
Mr. Bracelen could and did. Mr. 
Justice Cardozo could and did. 


Ir was Mr. Bracelen’s thought that, 
upon his retirement, he would write 
a book or series of articles on modern 
administrative law under some such 
title as “The Fourth Department 
of the Government.” To him the 
development of modern administra- 
tive law was not a thing to be de- 
plored or met with unreasoning op- 
position. Administrative tribunals 
were institutions to be studied and 
understood, and, in so far as they 
expressed the public interest, to be 
supported and codperated with. Mr. 
Bracelen believed that public utilities 
should be regulated, and it was his 
thought and desire that the com- 
panies he represented should so con- 
duct themselves as to merit the con- 
fidence of those who had the duty of 
regulating them. With these views, 
and with his adroitness in expression 
and flexibility of mind, as well as be- 
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cause of his experience over the years, 
it is hard to think of anyone, in the 
Government or out, who could have 
done the thing he had in mind so well 
as he. That he wanted and purposed 
to do it is but another index of Mr. 
Bracelen’s character. That he did 
not live to accomplish this purpose is 
the loss of all those who believe in 
sound regulation of public utilities 
and who are interested in the effec- 
tive functioning of our form of gov- 
ernment under modern conditions. 


ONE THING MORE: In those who 
knew him well, Mr. Bracelen’s going 
has left a sense of personal loss that 
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will not cease. Even so, ours is a 
lasting pride that he was our coun- 
selor and friend, and ours is the hope 
that by so often being with him we 
may somehow have caught a little of 
his clarity of mind, his imagination 
and his understanding. Then, too, 
there is the fact, as some of us so 
strongly believe, that the qualities he 
had do not really die at all. As a 
New England poet recently wrote: 


Men die, but not those qualities they 
give— 

As truth and beauty, love and loy- 
alty— 

To make of life true Immortality. 





Who's Who & What's What 
(Continued from page 3) 


one of the many fine things that Bell 
System women are doing—in addi- 
tion to their full-time war jobs— 
which MarGAreT E. FAwcettT de- 
scribes in this issue. Starting in traf- 
fic work in New Jersey in 1916, 
where her progress soon carried her 
into personnel activities in that de- 
partment, she was transferred to the 
A. T. & T.’s traffic division in 1928 
to work on training plans. For the 
past three years she has been in the 
employment section of the division, 
where, as one phase of her person- 
nel work, she has helped to train 
group leaders for the self-develop- 
ment course. Her war-time assign- 
ment has taken her into military es- 
tablishments all over the country 
where Bell System women are oper- 
ating the Army’s private branch 
switchboards, and into many central 
ofices where the impact of the war 
has been equally great. 


TO EVERY COMPANY in the Bell Sys- 
tem the war has brought tremen- 
problems—and —accomplish- 
Nowhere in the System have 
both been more concentrated than in 
and around the focal point of Wash- 
ington, and Eusrace L. FLORANCE’s 
fluent pen brings us a vivid picture of 
what the last three years have meant 
to the companies which serve that re- 
A Captain of Infantry in the 
last war, he has been with the Chesa- 
peake and Potomac companies since 
1921. Appointed division commer- 
cial supervisor in Washington in 1926 
and General Commercial Manager of 
the Baltimore company in 1929, he 
returned in 1936 to Washington as 
General Information Manager for 
the C. & P. group. 


WHILE IT Is primarily to traffic 
people that HArotp M. Prescorr 
addresses himself, his philosophy of 
service is universal in the over-all. 


dous 
ments. 


gion. 


Modestly, he claims for his contribu- 
tion only the “re-use” of the thoughts 
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Mr. Prescott 


of others, and credits Mr. J. W. 
Cook of his staff with an assist. In 
trafhe work since he joined the Pacific 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 
in 1911, Mr. Prescott headed east to 
the A. T. & T. Company in 1928, 
became Trafic Results Engineer a 
year later, and was made Traffic En- 
gineer in 1940. He contributed “To- 
ward a More Pleasing Service” to 
this MAGAZINE for April, 1940, and 
‘More and More—with Less and 
Less’ to the November, 1942, issue. 


SYSTEM-WISE, there’s not much oc- 
casion for contact with the head of 


Mr. Hoshour 


A. T. & T.’s Legal Department ex- 
cept by members of the legal staffs of 
the Associated Companies. The trib- 
ute which HARVEY HosHowr pays to 
the late Mr. Bracelen will no doubt 
make many others wish that they had 
had opportunity to know him. Mr. 
Hoshour’s paper was inspired by 
close association with Mr. ,Bracelen 
from 1933 to 1939 as A. T. & T. 
General Solicitor and since the latter 
year as Vice President and General 
Counsel of the New England Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company. 
THE Epirors 








GRANTING THAT a long-distance telephone will be forthcom- 
ing, it will require an absolutely perfect condition of the ele- 
ments along the route over which the wire runs; there must be 
no rain, no fog, no sleet, nor mist; no moisture in the atmos- 
phere, no electrical storms. . . . After all these difficulties have 
been overcome there still remain many reasons why it will not 
No sir . . . The coming long-distance tele- 
phone will be a plaything, nothing more. Put a mark on the 
assertion. 


be a success . 


Cincinnati correspondence in the Syracuse, 
N. Y., Sunday Times, February 22, 1885. 
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A Vital War Resource 


From the A. T. & T. Annual Report for 1942 





EMERGENCIES ARE NOT NEW to the 
Bell System. They have been met 
many times in past years through the 
accidents of fires, floods, earthquakes 
and hurricanes. The System was 
prepared to meet this present trial of 
war, which is making greater de- 
mands than ever before, because it is 
financially sound and strong; because 
it has a magnificent communications 
plant in superb condition; because of 
the competence and spirit of service 
of its army of well-trained employees 
who have the “know how,” who are 
experienced in the art of communica- 
tions and in the team-work necessary 
to give good telephone service; be- 
cause, as a private institution, it has 
been allowed under the American sys- 
tem of private enterprise to develop, 
unfettered by the chains of unreason- 
able laws or men; and because the in- 
stitution has a deep sense of its re- 
sponsibility to the public it serves. 
This freedom to develop has made it 
possible to have laboratories con- 
stantly improving the art of com- 
munications, and a manufacturing de- 
partment constantly improving the 
quality of telephone equipment. Ade- 
quate earnings have made possible 
good wages and salaries, with pro- 


vision for sickness, accident and death 
benefits and pensions, so that a high 
quality of personnel could be main- 
tained, and have permitted paying a 
reasonable return to those investing 
their savings in the business, thereby 
insuring the financial credit of the 
System so that it could obtain, for the 
most part from stockholders, the 
large amounts of new capital con- 
tinuously required to meet the grow- 
ing demands of the nation for tele- 
phone service. 

The trust thus given by the Ameri- 
can people has returned to them the 
best telephone service in the world; a 
service that in extent and speed far 
surpasses that of any of the Axis na- 
tions, in fact that of any nation; a 
service that is one of the nation’s 
great and vital war resources. 

With the sympathetic understand- 
ing of the public when they encounter 
difficulties with telephone service due 
to war-time restrictions and over- 
loads, the great army of telephone 
men and women may be counted upon 
to do their full part so essential on 
the home front with the same effec- 
tive effort, devotion to duty and high 
morale as our fighting men have 
shown on the fighting fronts. 
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